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NEWER  ASPECTS  OF  EDU¬ 
CATION  IN  MEXICO  •.* 


By  Pkof.  Moises  Saenz 

Axsixtaut  Secu'tunj  of  I‘uhlic  Edocution  of  Mexico 

JOHN  DEWEY  visited  Mexico  in  1926.  He  wrote  a  short 
description  of  what  he  termed  the  “educational  revolution” 
in  Mexico,  sayin^,  in  part: 

“I  have  loiift  had  a  pet  idea  that  ‘backward’  countries  have 
a  great  chance,  educationally ;  that  when  they  once  start  in  the  school 
road  they  are  less  hampered  hy  tradition  and  institutionalism  than 
are  countries  where  schools  are  held  hy  customs  which  have  hardened 
through  the  years.  But  1  have  to  confess  that  1  have  never  found 
much  evidence  in  support  of  this  belief  that  new  countries,  education¬ 
ally  new,  can  start  afresh  with  the  most  enlightened  theories  and 
practices  of  the  most  educationally  advanced  countries.  The  spirit 
and  aims  of  Indian  rural  schools,  as  well  as  of  the  normal  school,  of 
Mexico  revived  my  faith.  ” 

Mexico  has  had,  it  is  true,  little  or  no  educational  tradition.  This 
applies  particularly  to  the  primary  school,  for  it  must  be  remembered 
that  Mexico  was  the  site  of  the  oldest  university  on  the  American 
Continent,  and  the  secondary  schools  established  in  the  time  of  the 

•  Address  delivered  by  Professor  SSenz  at  a  larKely  attended  luncheon  given  in  his  honor  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  I),  r.,  .\pril  8,  Itf2».  At  the  luncheon,  which  was  sponsored  by  the  Committee  on  Cultural  Rela¬ 
tions  with  I.atin  America,  Professor  Sfienz  was  greeted  by  Ilis  Excellency  the  Ambassador  of  Mexico, 
Seftor  don  Manuel  C.  Tellez;  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Dr.  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur;  tbe  Director  General 
of  the  Pan  .American  Union,  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe;  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  Dr.  William 
John  Cooiier;  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Committre  on  Cultural  Relations  with  I.atin  America,  Dr. 
Hubert  C.  Haring;  and  Dr.  Walton  C.  John,  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  who  acted  as 
chairman. 
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colony  set  up  traditions  which  affect  educational  progress  even  at  the 
present  time.  But,  in  the  way  of  public  schools,  our  history  is  very 
recent.  Furthermore,  we  have  had  our  revolution  and,  difficult  as  it 
may  be  for  an  American  audience  to  understand  fully  this  fact,  with  it 
goes  a  revolutionary  temper,  a  revolutionary  ideology,  and  even  a 
revolutionary  technique.  This  makes  us  willing  to  undertake  any 
project  which  we  believe  may  help  us  along;  we  are  ready,  eager 
even,  to  try  anything  once,  feeling  vaguely  that,  our  ailments  being  so 
numerous,  almost  any  kind  of  a  remedy  might  help  us.  Aside  from 
this  rather  blind  groping  for  a  way  out,  the  revolution  has  clear-cut 
ideas  of  its  own;  it  has  likewise  a  peculiar  method.  It  is  not,  then, 
surprising  that  we  should  have  embarked  upon  certain  educational 
adventures  which,  to  the  outsider,  may  appear  as  interesting  and  even 
risky  educational  experiments. 

In  1923  an  order  was  issued  from  the  Department  of  Education,  in 
Mexico  City,  instructing  all  Federal  elementary  schools  to  become 
“schools  of  action.”  The  school-of-action  idea  was  briefly  described; 
certain  advice  was  given  to  the  teachers  and  an  absolute  command  to 
conform  to  the  new  ideas.  The  measure,  as  you  can  w’ell  see,  w’as 
breath  taking.  Here  was  an  order  to  become  modern  overnight; 
even  in  a  revolutionary  country  this  w’as,  we  thought,  going  some¬ 
what  to  extremes.  There  was  of  course  talk  and  babbling — pande¬ 
monium.  The  “project  method”  was  duly  expounded;  John  Dewey 
became  a  gospel,  although  some  of  the  teachers  had  never  heard  of 
him  and  thought  that  he  had  some  vague  connection  with  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Navy.  Learning  by  doing  was  the  w'atchword.  For  a  year  the 
schools  were  veritable  “projectories” — that  is,  places  where  “projects” 
were  hatched.  A  man  with  a  business  turn  of  mind  wrote  a  manual 
of  “Education  around  123  Centers  of  Interest.”  By  the  end  of  the 
year,  as  we  went  the  rounds  of  school  exhibits,  it  was  plain  to  see 
that,  for  the  majority  of  the  city  teachers,  the  “school  of  action”  had 
meant  doing  something  with  the  hands;  having  the  children  make 
cakes  and  salads  and  inviting  the  parents  to  partake  of  them  and,  in 
general,  calling  old  things  by  new  names.  At  that  time  it  w'as  not 
considered  entirely  orthodox  to  speak  about  the  formal  subjects  and 
the  conventional  technique  of  teaching.  This  being  a  revolution, 
parents,  teachers,  and  even  school  administrators  became  divided. 
On  one  side,  the  conservatives,  the  supporters  of  the  old  w'ays;  on 
the  other  side  the  reformers,  the  advocates  of  the  “school  of  action.” 
Things  were  moving;  people  were  stirred  up;  thought  had  been 
stimulated;  values  were  being  revised.  The  schools  had  entered  into 
the  rough  and  tumble  of  revolutionary  Mexico.  The  leap  once 
taken,  we  felt  happy. 

Five  years  have  seen  great  changes  in  the  situation.  Mexico’s 
schools,  particularly  those  which  under  the  new  program  of  Federal 
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PATIO  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  EDUCATION,  MEXICO  CITY 

A  notable  feature  of  the  building  is  the  series  of  frescoes  on  the  patio  walls,  executed  in  the  modern  style 
by  Diego  Kirera,  a  famous  Mexican  artist. 


education  have  come  into  existence,  could  all,  more  or  less,  be  now 
characterized  as  “schools  of  action.”  Professor  Frederick  Starr,  who 
visited  them,  has,  in  a  recent  publication,  placed  them  all  in  the 
“ progjressive  school”  group.  The  teachers  had  to  acquaint  them¬ 
selves  with  the  technique  of  “functional  education.”  Dewey,  with 
his  philosophy  of  socialization,  with  his  emphasis  on  reality,  on  self¬ 
activity  and  self-expression,  became  a  watchword. 

Dewey  has  performed  two  great  services  for  us.  He  has  confirmed 
our  philosophy  of  education  and  has  liberated  us  from  the  servitude 
of  formal  school  equipment.  Inasmuch  as  the  school  is  a  place 
where  free  activity  is  to  have  play,  where  growth,  and  self-expression 
making  for  growth,  is  the  only  rule,  we  can  have  schools  without 
costly  standard  desks,  without  a  standard  building,  under  the  eaves 
of  the  thatched  roof  of  the  old  farmhouse,  under  the  trees. 

The  “project  method”  came  into  being  and  went  along  the  way 
of  all  new  ideas — thoughtless  enthusiasm  at  the  beginning,  critical 
inspection  afterwards,  and  true  evaluation  at  the  end.  The  formal 
subjects  came  back  into  our  thinking,  although  more  subordinated 
than  heretofore  to  life  values.  From  a  three  “R”  mentality  the 
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leaders  of  the  movement  have  passed  through  the  synthetic  curricu¬ 
lum  of  Dewey  to  the  “seven  cardinal  principles  of  education”  to 
Doctor  Jones’s  “Four  Essentials” — in  a  word,  to  a  conception  of 
unity  of  school  education  with  the  larger  education  that  is  life  itself, 
as  w-e  have  to  live  it  in  our  own  Mexican  world.  Furthermore,  we 
have  gone  beyond  pedagogics  into  the  realm  of  mere  common  sense. 
Psychology  has  given  way  to  sociology. 

In  this  new  era  normal  training  is  not  indispensable.  If  we 
wanted  to  speak  facetiously  we  might  say  that  normal  school  training 
is  a  handicap.  The  main  thing  seems  to  be  to  have  growing  children 
and  to  let  them  grow.  All  this,  you  must  realize,  has  been  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  a  country  where  material  means  are  limited; 
where  money  is  scarce,  considering  the  number  of  things  which 
hav’e  to  he  done;  where  trained  teachers  are  few.  This,  again, 
is  of  the  first  importance  when  the  urge  of  action  is  strong;  where 
4,000,000  Indians  have  to  he  incorporated  into  Mexican  life;  where 
thousands  and  thousands  of  villagers  have  to  he  reached  and  given 
the  message  of  Mexico.  To  feel  that  we  can  have  a  school,  even 
though  of  a  primitive  type,  beneath  the  trees  and  under  the  guidance 
of  a  teacher  who,  even  if  he  ignores  the  jargon  of  pedagogy,  under¬ 
stands  the  language  of  life — to  feel  that,  1  say  again,  is  to  give  us 
confidence  in  the  worth  and  dignity  of  our  program. 

The  “school  of  action,”  as  you  see,  is  not  merely  a  method  nor  a 
system  of  administration;  it  is  an  attitude,  a  philosophy. 

The  new  rural  school  might  well  he  termed  the  “great  Mexican 
experiment.”  Here  we  have  4,000,000  Indians,  6,000,000  mestizo 
peasants — 10,000,000  human  beings  that  heretofore  have  been 
a  negligible  factor  in  Mexican  life.  We  must  begin  by  giving  the 
Indian  a  language.  We  must  respect  his  traditional  culture,  his 
wonderful  folklore.  We  must  make  him  ours,  not  by  violation,  but 
by  incorporation.  .\s  for  the  peasant,  in  many  cases  a  peon,  we 
must  kindle  in  him  the  spark  of  life;  he  must  be  energized,  re¬ 
habilitated.  The  Indian  and  the  peon  are  now  ours  by  the  mandate 
of  the  revolution  which  has  determined  that  no  longer  must  the  law 
of  the  foreigner  reign  in  Mexico. 

Let  me  enumerate  for  you  the  features  of  this  school.  It  is,  most 
of  the  time,  a  one-room  school;  it  takes  in  about  40  children  of  all  ages 
and  both  se.xes.  At  night  it  invites  the  adults,  men  and  women. 
It  has  enough  ground  for  a  school  garden  and  a  plot  for  regular  crops, 
('hicken  runs,  pigeon  houses,  rabbit  coops,  pigpens,  and  beehives 
are  more  or  less  characteristic  features.  Soap  making,  pottery, 
tanning,  weaving,  embroidery,  carpentry,  and  rural  occupations 
in  general  form  part  of  the  program.  The  school  is  one  with  the 
community.  At  the  beginning  these  schools  were,  in  fact,  called 
“houses  of  the  people”;  to-day  we  sometimes  refer  to  the  whole 
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village  in  itself  as  the  schoolhouse.  Neither  as  to  buildings,  courses 
of  study,  nor  in  the  preparation  of  the  teacher  is  there  any  elaborate¬ 
ness  in  evidence.  Four  thousand  of  these  new  rural  schools  have 
come  into  being  since  1923.  Most  of  them  have  a  building  furnished 
without  cost  to  the  Government  by  the  parents  who,  under  the 
stimulus  of  the  teachers,  give  the  land,  donate  the  materials,  and, 
many  times  with  the  help  of  the  children  themselves,  build  the 
house.  The  teachers  are  men  and  women  of  good  will.  Most  of 
them  have  finished  their  primary  education,  hut  (juite  a  few  of  them 
may  not  have  fulfilled  any  other  requisite  on  the  academic  side 
than  their  ability  to  read  and  write.  But  these  teachers  are  physically 
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and  morally  strong.  They  have  an  apostolic  devotion  to  their 
work.  Once  recruited,  they  are  subjected  to  a  program  of  specific 
training  which  is  given  first  by  the  supervisor  ‘ind  then  at  the  insti¬ 
tutes,  organized  by  the  rural  missions. 

The  firet  step  toward  a  system  for  the  education  of  the  masses  was 
taken  in  1923,  when  missionary  teachei’s  were  sent  out.  These  went 
to  the  north  and  to  the  south,  to  the  east  and  to  the  west,  up  and 
down  sierra  and  valley.  Their  mission  was  to  preach  the  gospel  of 
the  new  school,  to  invigorate  the  people,  to  tell  them  about  the  new 
day.  The  community  once  aroused,  a  little  school  was  left.  No 
equipment  was  sent,  no  city  teachers;  all  we  were  giving  them  was  a 
gospel  and  the  salary  for  a  teacher,  selected  from  among  themselves. 
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Soon  entire  regions  were  dotted  with  the  new  schools.  A  system 
was  created,  and  every  year  since  hundreds  of  schools  have  been 
added.  In  the  new  system,  the  old  missionary  became  a  supervisor. 
Teachers  were  still  recruited  from  the  region,  and  these  were  the  best 
to  be  found,  the  cream  of  the  land.  Thus  the  new  rural  school  came 
into  e.xistence;  a  school  which  has  no  pedagogy;  a  school  with  a 
strong  social  sense;  with  no  normal  training;  without  a  tradition. 

The  open-air  schools  are  another  of  the  new  features  of  Me.xican 
education.  The  idea  is  not  original,  however;  it  had  been  expounded 
before  in  connection  with  the  education  and  care  of  weak  children. 
But  the  plan  of  furnishing  open-air  schools  to  all  the  children  of  the 
city  is,  I  think,  quite  a  new  one.  In  this  type  of  school  the  classrooms 
are  built  around  a  patio.  Each  room  has  only  two,  or  sometimes 
three,  walls,  the  side  toward  the  courtyard  being  always  left  open. 
Bathing  facilities  in  the  way  of  shower  baths  or  swimming  pools  are 
permanent  features.  A  small  open-air  theater  is  provided  and  as 
large  a  playground  as  space  permits.  All  these  schools  are  located 
in  the  most  congested  part  of  the  city,  in  the  tenement  districts  proper. 
Just  as  properly  as  they  are  called  “open-air  schools”  they  might  also 
be  correctly  termed  “tenement  schools.”  Nine  of  these  institutions 
have  been  established  in  Mexico  City  during  the  last  four  years; 
more  will  be  constructed  in  the  near  future.  The  climate  of  Mexico 
being  perhaps  one  of  our  finest  assets,  this  type  of  school  can  be  used 
in  all  sections  of  the  country;  and  the  idea,  which  started  in  Me.xico 
City  four  years  ago,  is  rapidly  spreading. 

These  are  schools  of  air,  of  light,  and  of  growing  things.  I  should 
like  to  add  that  they  are  moist  and  fresh;  there  is  none  of  that  choking, 
harsh  dryness  of  the  city  schools,  so  detrimental  to  the  lungs  of  the 
little  ones.  With  one  wall  less,  the  teachers  find  themselves  so  near 
the  bright  patio,  so  surrounded  by  light  and  sun  and  e.xhilarating  air, 
that  they  perforce  realize  that  the  ancient  scholastic  practice  of  the 
fixed  bench  and  desk,  the  strict  discipline,  the  forced  immobility  and 
stem  passivism,  must  disappear  to  give  place  to  action  and  movement, 
thus  giving  the  right  of  way  to  the  growing  child,  eager  for  self- 
expression.  The  “new  education”  was  a  natural  corollary  in  these 
schools,  active  education  recognizing  no  other  law  than  the  law  of 
growth,  no  other  aim  than  that  of  continued  activity.  Doctor 
Terman,  I  think,  has  said  that  the  air  of  a  typical  city  school  is  as 
dry  as  that  of  the  Sahara  Desert.  The  open-air  schools  are,  on  the 
contrary,  like  the  oasis  in  the  dryness  of  the  modern  city;  open  places 
where  there  is  light  and  sun,  green  grass,  and  soft  air  to  breathe. 
Our  ally,  we  must  admit,  has  been  the  marvelous  climate  of  Mexico. 

These  schools  are  inexpensive.  The  total  expenditure  for  construc¬ 
tion  has  varied  from  $12,000  to  $35,000,  averaging  $20,000  per  school 
and  $28  per  pupil.  These  are  indeed  economical  schools,  perhaps  the 
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least  expensive  which  could  be  constructed  in  a  city  like  our  capital. 
If,  at  the  same  time,  we  recall  the  enthusiastic  reception  which  schools 
like  these  have  had  among  us,  and  the  praise  which  they  have  received 
from  foreign  experts  who  have  seen  them,  we  can  affirm  that  in  the 
open-air  schools  the  Secretariat  of  Public  Education  has  found  the 
manner  in  which  to  give  satisfactory  education  in  an  institution 
adequate  from  every  point  of  view  at  a  minimum  cost. 

These  schools  are,  moreover,  a  constant  object  lesson  for  the 
neighborhood.  Here,  in  view  of  the  passers-by,  is  the  home  of  the 
children.  There  are  their  workrooms,  their  playground;  beyond,  the 
swimming  pool  and  shower  baths.  If  the  school  is  clean  or  dirty,  if 
dead  or  alive,  if  disorderly  or  ruled  by  the  spirit  of  free  work,  all  may 
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be  seen  by  the  passer-by.  The  children  also  feel  the  city  about  them. 
The  school,  the  home  of  the  children,  in  view  of  everyone;  around 
them  the  homes  of  the  people  in  view  of  the  children.  A  community 
consciousness  is  thus  developed. 

In  the  congested  city,  where  industrial  organization  has  become  in¬ 
tensified,  where  space  is  limited  and  life  for  the  economically  weak  is 
difficult,  schools  like  these  represent  a  place  where  life  may  still 
freely  come  to  the  surface. 

Here  there  is  green  grass;  water  flows  abundantly;  the  sun  pene¬ 
trates  into  the  last  corner.  The  child,  victim  of  the  mechanical 
civilization  of  the  cities,  miraculously  finds  a  refuge  of  natural  life. 
We  have  sometimes  called  schools  like  these  neighborhood  schools, 
not  wishing  to  give  them  the  stigma  of  schools  for  the  poor  or  indigent. 
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but  simply  to  signify  that  they  are  places  for  the  congested  neighbor¬ 
hood  to  return  artificially  to  nature,  saving  the  children  from  the 
very  civilization  into  which  the  school,  on  the  other  hand,  aims  to 
incorporate  them. 

In  the  schools  of  former  times  the  flag,  symbol  of  the  fatherland, 
was  forgotten  because  no  pedagogy  seemed  to  include  it  in  the 
scholastic  equipment  or  it  was  relegated  to  a  dusty  niche,  under  pre¬ 
text  of  a  cult  which  no  one  gave  it  because  nobody  bothered  about 
inculcating  it.  Schools  like  the  ones  1  have  described  to  you  place 
the  emblem  of  our  country  in  the  center  in  view  of  the  thousands  of 
little  ones  that  fill  the  classrooms,  above  them,  but  ever  near  them, 
floating  in  the  air. 

Three  years  is  sufficient  to  evaluate  the  experiment,  and  a  judicious 
balance  obliges  us  to  point  out  its  negative  aspects.  There  are  some, 
without  a  doubt.  The  free  atmosphere  is  by  its  very  nature  an  at¬ 
mosphere  full  of  distractions;  the  attention  of  the  children  wanders; 
the  noise  sometimes  makes  the  work  difficult;  teachers  and  children 
are  subject  to  greater  fatigue  on  account  of  the  accumulation  of 
stimuli.  This  criticism  might  be  answered  with  the  observation  that 
life  is  thus,  something  gained  and  something  lost ;  that  activity  in 
itself  is  contradictory,  even  though  it  may  find  a  law  in  the  interest 
aroused  by  genuine  activity.  If  in  these  schools,  where  life  tries  to 
set  its  pace  and  social  environment  is  struggling  to  be  felt,  there  is 
fulfilled  the  supreme  condition  that  activity  be  real,  expressive  of 
internal  strength — activity  of  growth,  in  short — then  shall  we  escape 
the  dangers  of  distraction  and  fatigue.  There  is  not  sufficient  noi.se 
in  the  street  of  the  city  to  distract  creating  activity. 

The  artistic  work  of  Mexican  children,  especially  in  drawing  and 
painting,  has  now  attracted  attention  all  over  the  world.  Two 
years  ago  a  representative  exhibit  of  children’s  paintings  was  taken 
to  Europe.  The  critics  of  Berlin,  Paris,  and  Madrid  exhausted 
their  vocabularies  in  expressing  their  approval  and  admiration.  The 
statements  of  such  well-known  masters  as  Picasso,  Salmon,  Matisse, 
and  Maroto  leave  no  ground  for  doubt  in  this  respect.  They  find 
in  these  paintings,  besides  the  naivete  and  primitiveness  inherent  in 
all  children’s  art,  freshness  of  idea,  emotion,  force,  a  reckless  surety 
of  form  and  color,  and  even  powers  of  generalization  and  abstraction 
lifting  their  work  from  the  field  of  mere  descriptive  or  anecdotical 
expression  into  that  of  pure  painting.  Persons  with  a  satirical  turn 
of  mind  have  said  that  these  modern  masters,  having  exhausted 
the  old  tricks  of  the  academy  and  worn  out  their  inspiration,  found 
refreshing  motifs  in  the  work  of  these  young  artists  from  the  wilds 
of  the  New  World,  thus  explaining  their  unrestrained  enthusiasm. 
The  w'armth  of  the  reception  can  hardly  be  explained  in  this  way, 


however,  and  the  conclusion  seems  warranted  that  there  is,  in  the 
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Mexican,  an  artistic  talent — let  us  call  it,  if  you  please,  a  potential 
talent  of  the  first  magnitude.  Last  year  the  first  Salon  de  I’Enfant 
was  held  in  Brussels.  Contributions  from  the  different  countries 
of  the  world  were  requested.  A  collection  of  100  drawings  by  ele¬ 
mentary  school  children  went  from  Mexico. 

When  the  prizes  were  finally  awarded,  Mexico  was  given  one  of  the 
two  gold  medals  awarded,  several  silver  medals,  and  numerous 
honorable  mentions.  In  proportion  to  its  contribution,  Mexico 
received  the  highest  number  of  honoi-s.  The  story  has  been  repeated 
whenever  exhibits  have  been  sent  abroad.  One  must  merely  remem¬ 
ber  the  art  of  the  Mayas  and  Toltecs,  and  even  of  the  more  conven- 
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tional  Aztec,  and  then,  again,  bear  in  mind  the  present  day  handi-, 
crafts  of  Mexico,  to  understand  this  high  quality  of  the  artistic  talent 
of  the  Mexican  child.  There  is  an  important  detail  to  remember  in 
connection  with  this  talent,  and  that  is  the  element  of  repression 
everywhere  present  in  Me.xico.  In  1760  the  Spanish  viceroy  (of 
Mexico)  issued  a  decree  forbidding  all  Indian  women  to  wear  shawls 
with  bright  colors,  allowing  them  to  be  w'orn  only  by  the  creole 
women  and  the  ladies  of  quality.  Since  then,  the  shawds  of  the 
Mexican  woman  are  of  the  most  conservative  of  grays  or  slate  blues, 
although,  sometimes,  little  touches  of  red  may  be  used  to  relieve  the 
somberhess  of  the  wrap.  And  yet,  connoisseurs  have  in  their  collec¬ 
tions  shawls  of  gorgeous  hues,  all  dating  from  the  time  w'hen  the 
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Indian  artisan  did  not  have  to  repress  his  love  of  color.  And  this  has 
been  the  story  of  the  inner  life  and  the  spiritual  qualities  in  Mexico— 
repression,  disuse,  extinction. 

The  program  for  artistic  expression  in  our  schools  has,  conse¬ 
quently,  a  double  purpose — to  take  advantage  vocationally  of  the 
artistic  talent  of  the  people  and  to  give  the  individual  a  chance  to 
express  those  qualities  which  in  the  past  may  have  been  repressed. 
Drawing  in  the  public  schools  of  Mexico  had  gone  the  road  of  the 
conventional,  pedagogical,  deadly  drilling  which  it  has  been  in  other 
countries,  until  a  man  in  the  Secretariat  of  Education  some  six  years 
t^o  analyzed  our  primitive  art  and  discovered  seven  basic  elements 
the  combination  and  recombination  of  which  gave  birth  to  what  has 
been  termed  “Mexican  drawing.”  But  even  this  soon  became  too 
formal;  the  “school  of  action”  demanded  that  drawing  should  be  a 
means  of  expression,  the  result  being  that  now,  with  practically  no 
method  except  that  of  motivation  and  the  timely  and  wise  criticism 
of  the  special  teacher,  dravdng  has  been  converted  into  an  activity 
where  personality  can  be  expressed,  taking  its  place  beside  writing, 
and  even  reading,  as  a  means  for  the  conveyance  of  thought,  or  the 
transmission  of  emotion. 

Some  of  our  modern  revolutionary  painters  conceived  the  plan  of 
the  “free  schools  of  painting.”  To  these  establishments  the  children 
and  young  people  of  the  community,  preferably  those  of  the  poorer 
districts  of  Mexico,  as  well  as  the  Indian  population,  may  come  if 
they  feel  an  inclination  to  paint.  Children  and  grown-ups  come 
freely.  No  questions  are  asked;  there  are  no  prerequisites.  The 
theory  is,  of  course,  that  only  those  with  the  inclination  to  paint 
will  come  and  only  those  with  a  talent  for  painting  will  remain. 
Again,  the  method  can  be  summed  up  in  three  words — motivation, 
encouragement,  and  criticism.  There  is  very  little  of  this  last  ele¬ 
ment,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  because  the  teachers  understand  that 
artistic  creation,  being  by  nature  personal,  subjective,  can  hardly  be 
criticised  and,  again,  that  technique  being  the  servant  of  idea  and 
emotions  can  not  properly  be  made  a  subject  of  criticism. 

What  has  been  done  with  painting  has  also  been  tried  with  sculp¬ 
ture.  Two  schools  in  this  branch  are  now  established  and  the 
results  have  been  even  more  surprising  than  in  the  realm  of  painting, 
because  the  Mexican,  it  seems — the  mason  artisan  who  has  built  for 
centuries  shrines,  temples,  and  cathedrals — ^is  an  even  better  sculptor 
than  he  is  a  painter.  The  work  in  this  school  is  characterized  by 
two  distinctive  traits.  The  children  work  directly  with  their  ma¬ 
terials,  stone  or  wood,  avoiding  the  intermediate  molding  and  model¬ 
ing.  With  hammer  and  chisel  they  carve  the  block  of  granite  or 
basalt,  directly  transferring  their  idea  to  the  stone.  The  other 
aspect  has  to  do  with  motivation.  The  school  is  a  veritable  menag- 
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All  of  the  carving  on  this  door  of  red  cedar  was  done  by  students  of  the  school  during  the  first  eight  months 
of  its  existence.  The  aptitude  of  Mexican  children  for  sculpture  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  second 
school  in  this  branch  of  art 
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erie;  children  bring  their  pets  until  the  large  patio  of  the  old  convent 
has  become  a  zoological  garden  with  gazelles  and  deer,  eagles  and 
doves,  monkeys  and  raccoons.  The  children  care  for  the  animals, 
incidentally  perpetuating  in  clay,  stone,  or  wood  the  moods  and 
attitudes  of  their  pets.  Another  source  of  motivation  springs  from 
the  neighborhood  of  the  school  itself;  this  one  happens  to  be  near  a 
market,  vibrant  with  life.  The  market  women,  the  vendors,  the 
Indian  with  his  quaint  wares,  surge  around  the  school;  they  come 
into  the  school;  they  become,  in  a  sense,  part  of  it.  From  these 
sources  the  pupils  of  this  new  type  of  school  draw  their  inspiration. 
Their  work  is  not  photographic,  however;  a  surprising  sense  of 
simplification  and  stylization  prevails;  everywhere  a  note  of  sincerity 
in  technique,  the  emotion  of  self-expression,  and  the  clarity  of  direct 
vision. 

I  have  described  to  you  two  aspects  of.  the  artistic  work  in  the 
schools,  one  for  drawing,  intended  for  all  the  school  children,  and  the 
other  in  painting  and  sculpture,  clearly  intended  for  the  gifted  child. 
The  results  in  both  cases  have  been  gratifying,  the  problem  with  us 
now  being  merely  how  to  generalize  the  practice;  how  to  reach,  in 
the  case  of  drawing,  all  the  schools  of  Mexico  and  how  to  make  the 
work  of  the  schools  of  painting  and  sculpture  serve  for  other  things 
than  mere  self-expression.  The  first  problem  is  largely  one  of 
administration;  the  second,  one  of  utilization;  in  connection  with 
both  we  should  avoid  becoming  conventional.  The  latter  one  is  of 
great  interest  to  us  on  account  of  the  possible  connection  it  may 
have  later  with  the  native  arts  of  Mexico.  Mexico  is  practically  the 
only  country  in  the  world  where  the  popular  arts  are  still  produced 
in  sufficient  quantity  and  have  a  quality  fine  enough  to  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  art  of  the  world.  The  popular  arts 
of  China  and  Japan,  it  is  true,  are  of  outstanding  importance,  but 
by  now  all  of  them  have  become  conventionalized  and  have  found 
the  channels  of  trade,  while  in  Mexico  they  represent  practically 
unexploited  resources.  In  developing  our  handicrafts  we  should 
keep  in  mind  the  advisability  of  retaining  their  original  quality, 
genuine  inspiration,  and  true  technique,  and  of  meeting  the  require¬ 
ments  of  trade  and  of  daily  life.  First,  then,  the  handicraft  must 
conserve  its  plastic  qualities;  second,  it  must  be  produced  in  large 
enough  quantities  to  supply  the  market,  at  the  same  time  educating 
the  trade  for  a  proper  appreciation  of  those  articles  which  live  up  to  a 
standard  of  quality  and  for  the  rejection  of  those  which  have 
deteriorated  in  their  artistic  or  traditional  attributes. 

The  free  schools  of  painting  and  sculpture  are  not  yet  touching 
directly  the  problem  I  have  just  outlined,  although  the  trend  of  our 
thinking  in  connection  with  these  institutions,  and  with  the  art  work 
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of  the  Mexican  schools  in  general,  is  definitely  directed  toward  its 
proper  solution. 

Adult  education  has  a  special  meaning  in  Mexico;  it  does  not 
merely  refer  to  the  conventional  training  or  instruction  given  in 
night  schools  of  various  kinds,  nor  to  the  different  schemes  for  the 
stamping  out  of  illiteracy,  nor,  again,  €o  the  more  subtle  aspects 
which  the  adult  education  movement  is  taking  on  in  the  United  States. 
With  us  adult  education  is  of  paramount  importance :  the  Indian  and 
the  peasant  must  be  made  an  integral  part  of  Mexico;  the  masses, 
passive  and  dormant,  must  be  awakened;  the  message  of  a  new  day 
must  reach  them. 


A  SCHOOL  STADIUM, 
MEXICO  CITY 

Phyidnal  educALoa  is  em- 
phastsad  in  the  Meiican 
cduntional  proKram 


A  sympathetic  visitor  from  the  United  States,  when  hearing  recently 
about  Mexico’s  educational  program  and  the  evident  effort  to  educate 
the  masses,  exclaimed: 

But,  after  all,  isn’t  that  a  kind  of  hopeless  task?  What  can  mere  education 
hold  in  store  for  these  people? 

My  reply  was: 

Mere  education,  if  by  that  is  meant  the  conventional  three  R’s,  the  bookish 
sort  of  thing,  holds  little  hope,  indeed,  for  these  people  in  their  present  condition. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  we  have  to  change  our  whole  concept  of  education, 
and  this  is  exactly  what  we  are  trying  to  do  in  Mexico.  When  the  problem  is 
one  of  awakening,  energizing,  rehabilitating  8,000,000  human  beings,  education 
must  mean  infinitely  more  than  the  acquisition  of  formal  knowledge.  Even 
such  fundamental  arts  as  reading  and  writing  become  useless,  barren  skills,  in  a 
situation  devoid  of  things  to  read  and  of  the  necessity  for  reading.  Functional 
education  is,  for  us  in  Mexico,  not  a  refinement  but  a  need  of  the  first  order. 
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Integrating  8,000,000  people,  heterogeneous  in  every  way — race, 
language,  culture,  economic  status — and  incorporating  them  into 
the  Mexican  family  means,  even  when  considered  from  the  school¬ 
master’s  point  of  view,  much  more  than  school  education  for  the 
children.  An  inert  or  a  negative  community  quickly  imdermines  the 
work  of  the  school.  What  the  teacher  may  do  in  the  schoolroom 
parent  and  neighbor  undo  in  the  long  houre  out  of  the  school. 
Precious  knowledge,  good  habits,  acquired  during  the  three  or  four 
years  of  the  school  period,  are  soon  things  of  the  past.  By  the  time 
the  child  becomes  an  adolescent,  taking  up  the  roxmd  of  duties  in  the 
community,  tradition  asserts  itself;  school  is  foi^otten;  life  takes  on 
its  routine  and  the  rhythm  of  the  past.  Education  must  then,  from 
the  be^nning,  think  of  the  adults  as  well  as  of  the  children.  Again, 
adult  education  with  us  is  not  a  refinement  but  an  elemental  necessity. 
And  as  soon  as  the  schoolmaster  faces  the  adults  he  is  forced  to  fare 
life  itself,  no  matter  how  much  his  pedagogical  art  may  have  fitted 
him  to  dodge  its  issues  when  dealing  with  children.  The  business 
of  awakening,  energizing,  and  rehabilitating  the  adult  masses  of 
Mexico  implies  dealing  with  the  fundamental  problems  confronting 
these  people.  Pedagogics  and  psychology  have  to  give  way  to  sociol¬ 
ogy  and  economics.  School  life  takes  on  the  simple  meaning  of  life 
itself;  the  teacher  is  a  social  worker;  the  school  a  community  center. 

All  the  rural  schools  have  a  night  session  and,  in  the  new  way,  we 
try  to  make  of  it  not  the  dreary,  aimless  drudgery  of  the  old-fashioned 
night  school,  but  a  meeting  place  for  the  men  and  women  of  the  village, 
a  place  where  they  can  talk  to  each  other,  where  they  can  sing  together, 
where  they  can  hear  from  the  lips  of  the  teacher  a  little  of  the  outside 
world — which,  in  this  case,  is  our  own  country — and  the  story  of 
social  change  under  way  in  Mexico.  We  have  hit  upon  a  method  of 
teaching  them  how  to  read  and  write  which  is  simplicity  itself,  and  we 
are  now  sending  them  a  reader  which  is  a  happy  combination  of  a 
book  or  record  of  their  own  authorship,  with  a  manual  of  information 
on  civics  and  a  guide  for  daily  life.  A  wall  newspaper,  a  combination 
of  poster  and  bulletin,  is  one  of  the  new  aids  sent  to  each  village  via 
the  rural  school.  A  recent  issue  printed  directions  and  plans  for  an 
open-air  theater,  a  reproduction  of  one  of  Diego  Rivera’s  frescoes,  a 
drawing  symbolizing  cooperation,  excerpts  from  an  address  by  Pres¬ 
ident  Portes  Gil,  and  various  health  rules. 

The  work  with  the  adults  is  not  confined  to  the  night  sessions  in 
the  school.  Rural  missions,  groups  of  experts  who  travel  throughout 
the  country,  deal  largely  with  them.  Most  of  these  missions  are 
especially  intended  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  service,  but  in 
accordance  with  the  theory  of  unity  of  school  and  community,  teacher 
training  can  not  be  undertaken  independently  of  the  social  work  in 
the  neighborhood.  Consequently,  when  the  rural  mission  comes  to 
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cator  heads  the  group;  with  him  go  a  teacher  of  physical  education 
and  leader  of  recreational  activities,  an  agronomist,  an  expert  in  the 
petty  industries,  a  social  worker,  a  music  teacher,  and  an  art  director. 

We  have  been  experimenting  lately  with  a  different  kind  of  mission. 
The  one  I  have  just  described,  while  devoting  a  great  deal  of  its 
program  to  the  adult  community,  is  nevertheless  primarily  a  teacher¬ 
training  scheme,  while  the  newer  one  is  devised  especially  for  the  adidt 
population.  We  call  them  “missions  for  community  betterment.” 
Like  the  others,  these  are  composed  of  a  group  of  experts — a  physician, 
two  nurses,  a  social  worker,  an  agronomist,  a  home  industries  expert, 
a  carpenter,  and  a  mason.  The  mission  house  is  established  in  some 


a  village  and  gathers  the  40  or  50  teachers  from  the  region,  the  com¬ 
munity  is  taken  in  as  an  integral  part  of  the  program;  the  teachers 
are  taught,  by  actual  doing,  to  work  with  the  people,  to  organize  them 
socially,  to  teach  them  better  ways  for  managing  their  home  indus¬ 
tries  and  occupations,  to  improve  their  home  life,  to  vaccinate  them, 
and  to  teach  them  the  fundamentals  of  hygiene  and  sanitation.  The 
teachers  are  especially  trained  to  carry  out  a  program  of  amusements 
and  recreation  for  the  community  and  to  promote  the  appreciation 
and  conservation  of  the  cultural  traditions  of  the  people.  The  com¬ 
position  of  each  team  is,  in  itself,  indicative  of  the  kind  of  program 
that  these  missions  develop  in  the  communities  they  visit.  An  edu- 
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central  place,  but  its  work  extends  over  the  entire  region,  which  may 
consist  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  people,  living  in  a  dozen  or 
two  villages  or  settlements.  These  missions,  needless  to  say,  have 
nothing  to  do  with  religious  propaganda  or  with  any  church  organi¬ 
zation  or  ecclesiastical  functions.  Their  work  is  directed  toward 
improving  the  living  conditions  of  the  individual  in  the  home  and  in 
the  community.  Their  program  is  one  of  cultural  as  well  as  economic 
rehabilitation.  According  to  the  needs  of  the  environment,  men  may 
be  taught  to  make  bricks,  to  cultivate  gardens,  to  plan  the  village 
itself,  to  irrigate  the  land.  The  women  are  given  all  possible  training 
or  advice  to  the  end  that  they  may  become  better  housewives  and 
better  mothers.  The  missionaries  locate  the  leaders  of  each  com¬ 
munity  and  initiate  them  into  the  work.  The  program  is  one,  pri¬ 
marily,  of  social  education  in  the  large;  the  effort  is  made  to  keep  it 
clear  of  narrow  propaganda,  although  a  socialistic  theory  animates 
the  whole  enterprise.  An  awakening  of  the  dormant  spirits,  a  process 
verging  almost  on  agitation,  is  often  necessary. 

Let  me  give  you  two  illustrations;  The  art  of  the  midwife  in  these 
regions  is  still  a  mixture  of  folklore,  witchcraft,  and  ignorance; 
infant  mortality  is,  consequently,  ernormous.  The  physician  and 
the  nurses  have  taken  hold  of  all  the  midwives  of  the  region — for  the 
most  part  ignorant  Indian  women — assembled  them  weekly  for 
instruction  and  demonstration,  and  in  this  way  they  are  slowly 
changing  the  deplorable  existing  conditions.  Again,  in  one  particular 
region,  the  problem  of  drinking  water  was  acute;  intestinal  diseases 
were  rampant.  It  was  deemed  necessary  to  filter  the  water  and,  the 
community  being  w'hat  it  was,  stone  filters  were  practically  the  only 
possibility.  However,  filters  of  any  kind  were  unknowm;  the  people 
themselves  were  unfamiliar  with  the  method  to  be  used  in  carving 
the  stone  to  make  one.  The  question  was  then  one  of  making  the 
people  understand  the  need  of  pure  water,  of  explaining  to  them  how 
water  might  be  purified,  of  making  them  want  a  filter,  and,  finally, 
of  teaching  them  how'  to  make  one.  Still  later  they  had  to  be  taught 
to  make  the  use  of  the  filter  permanent  and  habitual.  Every  week 
delegations  from  the  various  villages  came  to  the  mission  house; 
each  was  asked  to  bring  a  stone  from  certain  quarries;  the  mason  and 
the  physician  w’orked  with  them  to  carve  the  filter;  at  the  end  of  the 
day  each  delegation  returned  home  with  the  new  device.  One 
filter  in  each  village  every  week  is  not  a  very  great  thing,  but  it  is  a 
start,  and,  moreover,  the  good  work  keeps  on.  There  was,  moreover, 
the  psychological  element  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  the 
implantation  of  the  new  practice  of  filtering  w^ater.  The  delivery 
of  the  finished  filter  to  the  delegation  and  the  return  of  the  people  to 
their  respective  villages  with  the  new  contraption  of  civilization  have 
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to  be  made  the  occasion  of  a  sort  of  ritualistic  ceremony,  to  impress 
the  people  and  to  capture  their  imagination. 

Need  I  point  out  to  you  again  that  the  educational  work  in  Mexico, 
in  some  of  its  more  significant  aspects,  is  no  mere  school  work  but 
an  all-around  program  of  social  improvement  and  rehabilitation — 
in  short,  of  civilization?  These  novel  features  of  the  educational 
program  in  Mexico,  which  to  you,  the  fortunate  citizens  of  a  great 
country  where  education  has  made  unbounded  progress,  may  seem 
like  experiments,  are  to  us  merely  devices  for  the  attainment  of  a 
better  life.  We  are  not  interested  in  the  pedagogical  art  as  such; 
we  face  an  urgent,  challenging  problem — we  feel  that  we  must 
incorporate  the  masses  into  Mexican  life;  that  we  must  give  expression 
to  the  genius  of  the  people;  that  we  must  be  true  to  our  national 
tradition,  but  at  the  same  time  that  we  have  to  catch  up  with  the 
times;  that  our  problem  is  personal  and  unique  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
our  own,  for  us  to  solve;  and  that  the  surest  element  of  success  in  our 
undertaking  of  social  rehabilitation  is  the  validity  of  the  aim  and 
the  sincerity  of  the  means  brought  into  play  to  attain  it. 
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Courtesy  of  Aprifio  Gouales.  Director  EcooU  Prc^Mtonsl  Msarruliaft 

VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS,  8AO  PAULO,  BRAZIL 

The  couTK  of  study  in  this  modern  Brazilisn  vorationel  school  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  fnt,  com- 
prialnc  mathematics,  Portuguese,  molding,  drafting,  physics,  chemistry,  ethics,  and  citirenship,  is 
obligatory  (or  the  study  of  any  trade.  The  second  part  provide*  practical  instruction  in  machine-shop 
wors,  carpentry,  and  painting,  according  to  the  student's  choice.  The  curriculum  of  the  school  Is  ba.-ed 
upon  a  beliei  in  the  value  and  opportunity  oi  education  through  work,  and  in  higher  educationjindnstry. 
commerce,  and  agriculture  its  g^iiates  are  reaping  the  benefit  of  its  careful  training.  U pper:  The  school 
building.  Lower-  A  clan  in  painting  and  lettering  at  work 
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Upper.  Pentnl  clinic,  maintained  by  pupils.  Lower:  The  school  library,  which  contains  about  4,000 

volumes 
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Upper:  Claw  in  niecbaninl  drawicg  for  nrpenten  and  eabinetinaken  Loner:  Clan  io 
oablnetmaUnf 


VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS,  SiO  PAULO,  BRAZIL 

Upper:  Student*  nt  work  in  the  fencrAl  coune  in  cbemiitry,  e  prerequUite  for  the  study  of  any  trade  taught 
in  the  sohooi.  Lower:  Toois  made  in  the  second  and  third  years  of  machine^hop  work 


I  years  of  machine^hop  work 
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THE  WORLD  AGRICUL- 
TURAL  CENSUS  IN  THE 
LATIN  AMERICAN  REPUB- 


By  Leon  N.  Esta  brook 

Director,  World  Agricultural  Census  Project,  International  Institute  of  Agriculture, 

Rome 

IN  1924  the  general  assembly  of  the  International  Institute  of 
Agriculture  at  Rome,  of  which  most  of  the  Latin  American 
Republics  are  treaty  members,  authorized  the  institute  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  organize  a  universal  census  of  agriculture  and  livestock  in 
1930  in  which  all  countries  of  the  world  would  be  asked  to  participate. 
Such  a  census  had  long  been  the  dream  and  hope  of  statisticians  and 
economists,  which  found  expression  in  many  international  gatherings, 
such  as  the  Fifth  Pan  American  Conference  in  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1923, 
and  the  International  Economic  Congress  in  Buenos  Aires  in  1924. 
Definite  action  had  never  been  possible  because  of  lack  of  funds  to 
defray  the  expenses  involved  in  the  necessary  preliminary  work  of 
organization,  until  they  were  provided  in  1924  through  the  joint  co¬ 
operation  of  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture,  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Education  Board,  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Soon  after  the  adjournment  of  the  general  assembly,  the 
president  of  the  institute  notified  the  adhering  governments  of  the 
proposed  agricultural  census  in  all  countries,  and  asked  for  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  their  willingness  to  cooperate  therein.  In  the  course  of  the 
year,  replies  were  received  from  54  governments  to  the  effect  that 
they  approved  of  the  project  in  principle  and  would  cooperate  so  far 
as  practicable.  In  the  spring  of  1925,  a  director  of  the  census  project 
was  employed  and  a  small  census  office  was  organized  as  a  part  of  the 
institute  at  Rome. 

The  census  director  drew  up  a  brief  program  of  procedure,  which 
was  approved  by  the  permanent  committee  of  the  institute  and  later 
by  the  International  Institute  of  Statistics. 

In  accordance  with  this  program,  the  director  made  a  careful  study 
of  all  the  printed  questionnaires  and  reports  of  such  countries  as  had 
previously  taken  an  agricultural  census.  This  study  disclosed  the 
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any  one  year.  It  simply  could  not  be  done  with  the  incomplete  data 
heretofore  available. 

Upon  the  basis  of  a  study  of  previous  censuses,  the  director  of  the 
World  Agricultural  Census  Project  prepared  a  report  and  submitted 
a  program  which  included  a  standard  form  of  agricultural  census 
questionnaire.  In  the  preparation  of  the  questionnaire,  every  effort 
was  made  to  keep  it  as  simple  as  possible  in  order  that  it  might  be 
used  by  countries  without  census  organization  and  experience,  with 
the  understanding,  of  course,  that  better  organized  countries  were 
free  to  enlarge  the  program  and  scope  of  the  questionnaire  so  as  to 
secure  such  additional  census  data  as  they  might  desire.  The  mini¬ 
mum  information  called  for  by  the  proposed  standard  form  of  census 
questionnaire  was  number  of  farms,  total  area,  classification  of  land 
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fact  that  out  of  nearly  200  countries  and  dependencies  only  60  had 
ever  taken  an  agricultural  census,  that  since  1900  less  than  40  had 
taken  such  a  census,  and  that  only  a  few  countries  by  mere  chance 
had  taken  their  census  in  the  same  year,  and  no  two  of  them  had 
taken  the  same  kind  of  census  in  the  same  way.  This  indicates  the 
lack  of  comparability  between  the  census  data  of  different  countries, 
the  lack  of  any  census  data  in  many  countries,  and  the  difficulty 
experienced  by  statisticians,  economists,  and  business  men  whenever 
they  tried  to  ascertain  the  total  area  and  production  of  any  important 
crop,  or  the  total  number  of  any  kind  of  livestock  in  the  world  for 
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in  certain  recognized  groups,  area  and  production  of  each  principal 
crop,  and  number  of  each  kind  of  livestock  with  age  and  sex  classifi¬ 
cations.  A  list  of  supplementary  questions  was  included  in  an  appen¬ 
dix  for  the  use  of  such  countries  as  desired  to  obtain  additional  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  such  subjects  as  land  tenure,  agrarian  reform,  farm 
labor,  farm  machinery,  and  so  on. 

The  preliminary  census  program  and  standard  questionnaire  form 
were  carefully  considered  and  revised  by  two  international  commit¬ 
tees  of  statisticians,  and  were  formally  adopted  by  the  general  assem¬ 
bly  of  the  institute  at  its  meeting  in  April,  1926.  It  was  again  con¬ 
sidered  by  a  representative  committee  of  agricultural  statisticians 
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whose  recommendations  were  approved  by  the  general  assembly  that 
met  in  October,  1928.  The  scope  of  the  census  program  as  approved 
by  the  last  general  assembly  was  enlarged  to  include  all  forest  lands 
and  a  more  detailed  classification  of  cattle,  in  which  last  the  delegates 
from  Argentina,  Uruguay,  and  Chile  were  especially  interested.  The 
census  program,  reports  of  special  committees,  the  standard  form  of 
census  questionnaire  and  supplementary  questions  were  published  in 
a  special  bulletin  in  May,  1926,  and  a  similar  bulletin  containing  the 
amplified  program  was  published  in  October,  1928.  Both  bulletins 
were  printed  in  French,  English,  and  Spanish,  and  copies  were  supplied 
to  all  governments. 

As  soon  as  the  first  edition  of  the  census  bulletin  was  in  print,  the 
director  of  the  census  project  left  Rome  on  a  tour  of  the  world  to 
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personally  visit  and  consult  with  the  ministers  of  agriculture,  the 
directors  of  statistical  bureaus,  and  other  responsible  officials  of  as 
many  countries  as  might  be  reached  before  1930,  with  the  view  to 
ascertaining  their  situation,  explaining  the  purposes  and  objects  of 
the  census,  answering  such  questions  as  they  might  wish  to  ask,  and 
winning  their  good  will  and  cooperation.  Because  it  was  necessary 
to  economize  both  time  and  expense,  the  director  was  unable  to  visit 
countries  in  the  order  of  their  relative  agricultural  importance  or  to 
visit  all  the  countries  of  each  continent  in  succession;  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  avail  himself  of  established  means  and  routes  of  travel  and  to 
visit  different  regions  of  some  continents  at  different  times.  This 
will  explain  why  he  was  unable  to  make  a  complete  tour  of  the  capitals 
of  the  Latin  American  Republics  in  a  single  year.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  his  itinerary  took  him  to  the  capitals  of  all  European  countries 
(e.xcept  Albania)  and  Russia  in  1926;  the  North  African  and  West 
Asian  countries  in  the  early  months  of  1927;  North  America,  the 
principal  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  Hawaii,  Japan,  Eastern  Asia, 
the  Philippines,  Borneo,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  in  the  remain¬ 
der  of  1927;  the  Celebes,  Java,  Malay  States,  Siam,  Burma,  India, 
Arabia,  Madagascar,  East  and  South  African  countries,  Brazil, 
Uruguay,  Argentina,  Chile,  and  Peru,  and  back  to  Rome,  with  a 
visit  to  Albania,  in  1928;  and  the  first  half  of  1929  he  visited  the  Cen¬ 
tral  American  countries,  Ecuador,  Colombia,  Venezuela,  and  some  of 
the  small  West  Indian  islands.  In  all  countries  visited,  active  co¬ 
operation  in  the  agricultural  census  of  1930  was  promised  by  the 
responsible  officials.  These  countries,  with  their  colonies  and  their 
dependencies  for  which  active  cooperation  has  been  promised,  con¬ 
stitute  about  97  per  cent  of  the  total  area  and  population  and  probably 
more  than  99  per  cent  of  the  total  agricultural  production  of  the  world. 

In  the  following  paragraphs  the  Latin  American  countries  will  be 
named  in  alphabetical  order,  it  being  understood  that  limitations  of 
space  prevent  more  than  a  brief  note  regarding  each: 

Argentina. — Noted  for  its  rich  agricultural  soils  and  other  natural 
resources,  its  magnificient  livestock  industry,  its  surplus  production 
of  wheat,  linseed,  maize,  and  other  grains,  and  its  use  of  modem 
agricultural  machinery  and  progressive  methods.  The  director  of 
the  census  project  visited  Buenos  Aires  in  July,  1928,  and  met  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  Dr.  Ingeniero  Enrique  Mihura;  the  Assistant 
Minister,  Dr.  Julio  Cesar  Uri4n;  the  Director  de  Economia  Rural  y 
Estadistica,  Manuel  Dolorea;  chiefs  of  the  various  bureaus  and  other 
friends  and  colleagues  with  whom  he  was  associated  as  special  com¬ 
missioner  in  rural  economy  and  statistics  in  1923  and  1924  when  the 
Agricultural  Statistical  Bureau  was  undergoing  reorganization.  He 
was  given  a  warm  reception  by  these  officials  and  assured  that  every 
effort  would  be  made  to  bring  about  the  taking  of  an  agricultural  and 
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SACKING  COFFEE  FOR  SHIPMENT  BY  BAIL,  SAO  PAULO,  BRAZIL 

Bolivia. — An  inland  country  lai^er  than  the  combined  area  of 
England,  France,  and  Germany,  with  great  mineral  and  other  par¬ 
tially  developed  resources.  The  census  director  regrets  that  lack  of 
time  made  it  impracticable  to  visit  Bolivia.  However,  copies  of  the 
census  program  and  letters  from  the  president  of  the  institute  re¬ 
questing  cooperation,  were  sent  to  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  of  that 
country.  In  September,  1928,  the  census  director  had  an  interview 
at  Washington  with  Ing.  Agronomo  Eduardo  Romacin,  who  was  on 
a  visit  to  the  capitals  of  the  United  States,  Mexico,  and  other  American 
countries,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  their  statistical  organizations 
with  the  view  to  improving  the  agricultural  statistical  service  of 
Bolivia,  and  he  readily  agreed  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  encourage  the 
taking  of  an  agricultural  census  in  1930. 


livestock  census  in  1930.  The  last  agricultural  census  was  taken  in 
1914,  and  a  census  of  meat  animals  in  December,  1922,  so  that  the 
need  for  a  new  and  later  census  is  readily  apparent.  The  census 
director  was  much  gratified  to  find  that  the  statistical  bureau  (Direc- 
cion  de  Economia  Rural  y  Estadistica)  was  successfully  following  the 
program  he  had  outlined  in  1923;  that  it  had  secured  all  the  modem 
mechanical  equipment  recommended  by  him,  and  that  it  had  more 
than  doubled  in  size  during  the  last  four  years,  now  having  more  than 
140  employees  in  the  central  office,  30  permanent  field  agents,  and 
about  6,000  selected  voluntary  crop  correspondents. 
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Brazil. — Largest  of  the  Latin  American  countries  in  area  and 
population,  ranking  in  size  with  Canada,  the  United  States,  Australia, 
and  China;  with  timber  and  other  undeveloped  natural  resources 
exceeding  those  of  any  other  country  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Russia ;  leading  the  w'orld  in  the  production  of  coffee ;  important  in  the 
production  of  minerals,  cotton,  sugar,  tobacco,  livestock,  rubber,  and 
other  agricultural  products ;  and  possessor  of  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
beautiful  of  the  harbors  of  the  world.  The  census  director  visited 
Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1923,  again  in  1924,  and  last  in  July,  1928.  Here  he 
called  at  the  Directoria  Geral  de  Estadistica,  Ministerio  de  Agri- 
cultura,  Industria  e  Commercio,  and  met  his  friend  Dr.  BulhOes  Car¬ 
valho,  who  not  only  expressed  the  desire  of  his  bureau  to  cooperate  in 
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the  world  census  proposed  by  the  International  Institute  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  but  also  described  the  excellent  organization,  personnel,  and 
equipment  of  this  central  statistical  bureau  of  Brazil.  The  first 
agricultural  census  of  Brazil  was  taken  in  1920,  and  for  the  first  time 
card  punching  and  automatic  classifying  machines  were  used  in  a 
Latin  American  country. 

Chile. — The  country  of  Aconcagua,  loftiest  of  mountain  peaks  in 
America,  with  a  varied  climate  and  agriculture,  great  mineral  re¬ 
sources,  including  the  greatest  deposit  of  nitrate  salts  in  the  world, 
and  the  longest  country  in  proportion  to  its  width  in  the  world. 
H^The  census  director  visited  Santiago  in  July,  1928,  and  had  highly 
satisfactory  interviews  with  the  Ministro  de  Fomento,  Dr.  Luis 
Schmidt;  the  Director  General  del  Departamento  de  Agricultura, 
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Dr.  Francisco  Rojas  Huneeus;  Director  de  la  Seccion  de  Patologin, 
Dr.  Carlos  Comacho;  and  the  Director  General  de  Estadistica,  Dr. 
Walter  Cravell;  all  of  whom  expressed  their  desire  to  cooperate  in  the 
proposed  census  of  1930.  Doctor  Cravell  was  a  technical  statistician 
from  Berlin,  employed  by  the  Chilean  Government  to  reorganize  its 
statistical  service.  He  explained  that  a  partial  agricultural  census 
was  planned  for  1928-29  in  order  to  perfect  the  oi^anization  of  the 
statistical  service  and  gain  practical  experience  so  that  better  results 
might  be  assured  for  1930. 

Colombia. — A  country  larger  than  France  and  Germany  combined, 
difficult  of  access  because  of  Andean  heights  and  depths;  enormous 
areas  of  virgin  soil,  including  the  wonderful  Cauca  Valley,  and  other 
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undeveloped  natural  resources;  a  varied  climate  and  such  varied 
agricultural  products  as  coffee,  cacao,  cotton,  tobacco,  vegetable  ivory, 
bananas,  and  wheat.  At  Bogota  in  April,  1929,  the  census  director 
interviewed  the  Director  of  Agriculture,  Sr.  Don  Rafael  R.  Camacho, 
who  had  recently  returned  from  a  trip  of  agricultural  inspection  to 
Venezuela,  Trinidad,  Porto  Rico,  Cuba,  Costa  Rica,  and  Panama.  He 
described  the  oi^anization,  equipment  and  work  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  expressed  his  desire  to  cooperate  actively  in  the 
proposed  agricultural  census.  He  exhibited  a  copy  of  an  excellent 
repiort  on  census  organization  prepared  by  an  American  expert,  Mr. 
Clarence  M.  Fei^uson,  which  has  not  been  put  into  effect  for  lack  of 
funds.  The  official  statistician  of  the  department,  Sr.  Don  Manuel 
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J.  Fonseca,  explained  the  workings  of  his  bureau  and  discussed  a  plan 
for  the  reorganization  of  the  statistical  service,  which  he  expected  to 
submit  to  the  national  assembly  within  a  few  days.  The  census 
director  also  had  satisfactory  interviews  with  Sr.  Don  Alfredo  Cor- 
tazar  Toledo,  Director  de  la  Federaci6n  de  Cafeteros,  and  with  the 
officials  of  the  Sociedad  Nacional  dp  Agricultores  de  Colombia,  both 
of  which  societies  are  flourishing. 

Costa  Rica. — Relatively  small  but  among  the  most  progressive  of 
the  Central  American  Republics,  rich  in  scenery,  specializing  in 
progress,  good  roads,  coffee,  bananas,  sugar,  and  livestock.  In  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1929,  the  census  director  visited  the  beautiful  city  of  San  Jose 
and  interviewed  Sr.  Don  Horacio  Parra,  Assistant  Director  General 
of  Statistics  (acting  in  the  absence  of  the  Director  General,  Sr.  Don 
Guillermo  Vai^as),  who,  while  he  could  not  guarantee  that  a  census 
would  be  taken  in  1930,  expressed  his  willingness  to  see  that  excep¬ 
tional  efforts  would  be  made  to  insure  the  completeness  and  accuracy 
of  the  estimates  for  that  year,  and  that  the  questionnaire  forms  used 
for  that  purpose  would  be  modified  to  agree  with  the  standard  census 
form  of  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture.  The  census  di¬ 
rector  also  visited  the  agricultural  school  and  experiment  station  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  city,  and  found  them  in  excellent  condition.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  at  the  time  of  his  visit  the  heads  of  the  Minis- 
terio  de  Hacienda  and  the  Ministerio  de  Fomento,  which  departments 
have  charge  of  the  statistical  and  agricultural  bureaus,  were  absent 
from  the  city. 

Cuba. — Largest  island  of  the  West  Indies,  largest  producer  of  cane 
sugar  in  the  world,  and  justly  celebrated  for  the  quality  of  its  tobacco 
and  cigars.  Historic  Habana  was  visited  by  the  census  director  in 
May,  1927,  where  he  met  General  Delgado,  Secretario  de  Agricultural 
Sr.  Portuondo,  Director  de  Agricultural  Sr.  Bustos,  Subsecretario | 
Sr.  Ing.  Juan  B.  Zagronis,  Inspector  General  de  Agricultural  and  Dr. 
W.  L.  Schurz,  an  American  economist  employed  in  an  advisory  capac¬ 
ity  |  all  of  whom  gave  assurance  of  cooperation  in  the  census  project 
so  far  as  circumstances  would  permit.  The  director  also  interviewed 
Mr.  E.  L.  Anderson,  secretary  of  the  Cuba  Sugar  Club|  Sr.  Domingo 
Espino,  president  of  the  Comisi6n  Nacional  de  Estadlstica  y  Reformas 
Econ6micas|  and  Mr.  Henri  S.  Brandt,  secretario  del  Ejecutivo  de 
la  Asociaci6n  de  Hacendados  y  Colonos  de  Cuba,  who  likewise  agreed 
to  cooperate  so  far  as  possible  in  the  agricultural  census. 

Dominican  Republic.’ — Country  of  beautiful  mountains  and  val¬ 
leys,  sugar,  cacao,  and  tobacco  plantations,  bananas,  coconuts,  and 
other  tropical  products |  good  roads  and  irrigation  projects  under  con¬ 
struction.  At  Santo  Domingo,  in  June,  1927,  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  Agriculture,  Sr.  Don  Rafael  A.  Espaillat,  explained  the  agricul¬ 
tural  problems  of  the  country,  the  organization  and  work  of  the  De- 
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partment  of  Agriculture,  and  the  manner  in  which  crop  and  livestock 
statistics  are  gathered,  and  promised  that  in  the  event  a  complete 
census  could  not  be  taken,  an  effort  would  be  made  to  insure  the 
completeness  and  accuracy  of  the  annual  estimates  for  the  census  year. 

Ecuador. — Land  of  the  equator,  of  Andean  heights,  of  Chimborazo 
and  Cotopaxi,  of  varied  climates  and  vegetation;  of  cacao,  coffee, 
vegetable  ivory,  sugar,  Panama  hats,  and  other  products  of  tropical 
and  temperate  zones,  including  mineral  and  forest  products.  At 
Quito  in  March,  1929,  the  census  director  was  assured  of  cooperation 
in  the  agricultural  census  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  (Ministro 
de  Prevision  Social,  Trabajo  y  Agricultura),  Sr.  Dr.  Pedro  Pablo 
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Eguez  Baquerizo,  and  the  director  general  del  departamento  de  agri¬ 
cultura,  Sr.  Don  Luciano  Andrade  Marin,  who  also  explained  their 
plans  for  improving  the  oi^anization  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  for  developing  the  work  of  the  agriculture  and  forestry 
experiment  stations. 

Guatemala. — Northernmost  of  the  Central  American  Republics; 
land  of  mountain  peaks,  extinct  volcanoes,  valleys,  and  wooded 
coastal  plains;  producer  of  coffee,  maize,  sugar,  bananas,  cabinet 
woods,  and  other  tropical  products.  In  January,  1929,  the  census 
director  visited  Guatemala  City,  and  interviewed  the  Director  of 
Agriculture,  Sr.  Don  Fabi&n  Ortiz  (in  the  absence  of  the  Minister  ol 
Agriculture,  Sr.  Don  Mariano  Pacheco),  and  later  the  Director  General 
de  Estadistica,  Ministerio  de  Fomento,  Sr.  Don  D.  Polanco,  Hijo, 
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both  of  whom  explained  the  organization  and  work  of  their  depart¬ 
ments  and  promised  to  cooperate  in  the  census.  The  census  director 
inspected  the  botanical  garden,  and  the  horticultural  establishment 
of  Sr.  Don  Mariano  Pacheco  Herrarte,  who  specializes  in  Guate¬ 
malan  orchids. 

Haiti. — Sister  republic  to  Santo  Domingo;  remarkable  for  its 
history  and  present  situation  and  for  the  variety  of  its  spontaneous, 
uncultivated  agricultural  production,  including  coffee,  cotton,  and 
logwood.  Port  au  Prince  was  visited  in  June,  1927,  and  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture  promised  such  cooperation  as  might  be  possible  in  the 
proposed  census  of  1930.  Interviews  were  had  with  Dr.  George  F. 
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Freeman,  Director  of  the  Service  Technique  et  de  I’Enseignement, 
and  other  American  advisory  officials  who  were  organizing  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  agriculture,  agricultural  schools,  experiment  stations,  and 
demonstration  farms,  and  who  agreed  to  act  as  a  committee  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  taking  of  an  agricultural  census.  They  pointed  out  diffi¬ 
culties  that  are  not  peculiar  to  Haiti,  such  as  the  lack  of  statistical 
organization,  the  ignorance  and  prejudice  of  the  rural  population, 
lack  of  transportation  and  communication,  the  junglelike  character 
of  much  of  the  coimtry,  the  great  variety  of  crop  plants  grown  pro¬ 
miscuously  on  small  holdings,  and  the  incredible  variety  of  wild  tree 
and  plant  products,  such  as  coffee,  cacao,  cotton,  and  other  fiber 
plants,  coconuts,  and  other  tropical  fruits  and  nuts. 
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Honduras. — Land  of  mountains  and  volcanoes,  steep  slopes, 
narrow  and  deep  valleys,  mahogany  and  other  forest  trees,  coffee, 
bananas,  maize,  sugar,  cattle,  coconuts,  and  other  tropical  products. 
Tegucigalpa  was  visited  in  February,  1929,  and  interviews  were  had 
with  Sr.  Don  Salvador  Coleta,  Ministro  de  Fomento,  Obras  Publicos. 
Agricultura  y  Trabajo,  and  Sr.  Don  Lucas  Garcia  Maldonado,  Jefe 
de  la  Seccidn  de  Estadlstica  Agricola,  both  of  whom  expressed  their 
willingness  to  cooperate  with  the  International  Institute  of  Agri¬ 
culture  in  the  proposed  agricultural  census. 

Mexico. — Largest  Latin  country  north  of  the  Equator,  and  third 
largest  in  area  and  second  in  population  of  the  Latin  American 
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Republics;  land  of  precious  metals,  petroleum,  and  other  minerals, 
maguey,  maize,  cotton,  sisal,  coffee,  cattle,  and  in  fact  all  crops  and 
products  of  the  temperate  and  tropical  zones.  The  visit  of  the  census 
director  to  the  City  of  Mexico  in  May,  1927,  was  made  memorable 
by  the  many  courtesies  extended  to  him  by  the  Mexican  officials. 
On  several  occasions  he  met  with  the  Chief  of  the  National  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Statistics  (Departamento  de  Estadistica  Nacional),  Sr.  Ing. 
Juan  de  Dios  Bojdrquez;  his  secretary,  Sr.  Arturo  Mondragdn;  and 
the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Statistics,  Sr.  Profesor  Jesus 
Silva  Herzog,  and  discussed  with  them  the  details  of  census  organiza¬ 
tion  and  methods  most  appropriate  for  conditions  in  Mexico.  Then 
there  was  a  very  satisfactory  interview  with  the  Acting  Ministro 
de  la  Secretaria  de  Agricultura  y  Fomento,  Dr.  Don  Jos4  G.  Pares, 
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a  visit  to  the  National  School  for  Indians,  under  the  direction  of 
Prof.  Enrique  Corona,  and  a  visit  to  the  Direcci6n  General  de  Agri- 
cultura  y  Ganaderia  near  San  Jacinto,  where  conferences  were  had 
with  the  Director  Ing.  Ignacio  L.  Figeuroa;  the  Jefe  del  Departamento 
de  Economia  y  Estadlstica,  Sr.  Ing.  Gonzalez;  and  the  Jefe  de  la 
Divisi6n  de  Extensi6n,  Sr.  Don  Juan  Gonz&lez,  who  explained  in 
detail  the  organization  and  work  of  the  department  in  all  its  branches, 
and  promised  full  cooperation  with  the  International  Institute  of 
Agriculture  in  the  coming  census.  This  was  followed  up  early  in 
1929  by  a  visit  of  a  special  committee  led  by  Sr.  Ballesteros  to 
Washington  to  make  a  special  study  of  the  census  organization, 
equipment,  and  methods  used  in  the  United  States.  On  June  6, 
1929,  the  President  of  Me.xico  issued  a  decree  providing  for  a  census 
of  population,  agriculture,  and  industry  on  May  15,  1930,  and  pre¬ 
paratory  thereto,  a  census  of  buildings,  rural  property,  and  indus¬ 
trial  establishments. 

Nicaragua. — Land  of  lakes,  mountains,  valleys,  and  .volcanoes; 
coffee,  bananas,  sugar,  cattle,  timber,  and  other  tropical  products. 
At  Managua  in  February,  1928,  the  census  director  was  assured  of 
cooperation  in  the  agricultural  census  by  the  President,  General 
Moncada,  and  the  Ministro  de  Agricultura,  Sr.  Don  Jose  Antonio 
Cabrera.  Seftor  Cabrera  explained  that  the  new  department  of  agri¬ 
culture  is  less  than  a  year  old  and  is  still  in  process  of  organization. 

Panama. — Connecting  link  between  North  and  South  America 
and  gateway  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans;  land  of  wooded 
mountains  and  undeveloped  agricultural  resources.  In  July,  1927, 
the  census  director  had  satisfactory  interviews  with  President  Rodolfo 
Chiari,  and  the  Director  of  Agriculture,  Sr.  Ing.  Antonio  Diaz,  who 
agreed  to  organize  a  statistical  section  and  take  part  in  the  proposed 
census.  These  assurances  were  renewed  in  March,  1929,  by  Seiior 
Diaz,  and  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  Public 
Works,  Sr.  Ing.  Carlos  G.  Quintero.  The  census  director  also  con¬ 
ferred  with  a  consulting  economic  commission  of  three  American 
experts,  and  inspected  the  agricultural  experiment  station  at  Summit 
in  the  Canal  Zone. 

Paraguay. — Inland  Republic  on  the  Parana,  land  of  yerba  mat6, 
quebracho,  cattle,  cotton,  tobacco,  unexplored  wildernesses,  and 
undeveloped  resources.  The  census  director  visited  Asuncion  in 
1924  and  interviewed  the  Director  of  Agriculture,  the  officials  of  the 
National  Agricultural  Bank,  and  the  Director  of  the  National  Botanic 
Garden.  At  that  time  the  Department  of  Agriculture  lacked  organ¬ 
ization  and  equipment,  but  the  National  Agricultural  Bank  was 
developing  an  efficient  service,  and  collected  and  published  certain 
crop  statistics.  The  census  director  was  unable  to  include  Paraguay 
in  his  South  American  itinerary  in  1928,  and  cooperation  in  the  cen¬ 
sus  undertaking  will  have  to  be  secured  through  correspondence. 
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Peru. — Fourth  largest  of  the  Latin  American  Republics;  land  cf 
the  llama,  lofty  mountains  and  snow-clad  peaks;  seat  of  the  anciei  » 
Inca  civilization;  arid  west  and  humid  east,  varied  climates  and 
equally  varied  production,  including  copper,  petroleum,  and  other 
minerals,  cotton,  sugar,  wool,  rubber,  and  other  agricultural  and 
forest  products.  At  Lima,  in  August,  1928,  the  census  director  mot 
the  Director  General  de  Agricultura,  Ing.  Don  Pascual  Saco  Lafranco ; 
the  President  of  the  Sociedad  Nacional  Agraria,  Ing.  Agrdnomo 
Pedro  Beltrkn;  and  Ing.  Agrdnomo  Gerardo  Klinge,  in  charge  of  the 
technical  work  of  the  agricultural  society,  and  editor  of  its  periodical 


La  Vida  Agricola,  all  of  whom  gave  assurance  of  cooperation  in  the 
proposed  census. 

Salvador. — Land  of  moimtains  and  volcanoes,  steep  slopes  and 
narrow  valleys;  coffee,  sugar,  tobacco,  rice,  bananas,  mahogany, 
and  other  agricultural  and  forest  products.  At  the  beautiful  capital 
city  of  San  Salvador,  in  June,  1929,  the  Director  of  Agriculture,  Ing. 
Don  Felix  Choussy,  explained  the  oi^anization  of  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  at  headquarters  and  in  the  field,  and  expressed  the 
willingness  of  the  department  to  participate  in  the  agricultural  census. 
The  census  director  also  had  satisfactory  interviews  with  Sr.  Dr. 
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Carlos  Remson,  in  charge  of  the  chemical  section;  Sr.  Don  Salvador 
Calder6n,  in  charge  of  the  botanical  section;  and  Sr.  Don  Antonio 
Villanova  Kreitz,  a  leading  coffee  and  livestock  grower,  all  of  whom 
c.xpressed  great  interest  in  the  proposed  census.  Sehor  Kreitz  said 
that  he  was  preparing  a  handbook  on  agriculture  for  the  use  of  small 
farmers  in  Salvador. 

Uruguay. — A  progressive  country  of  vast  rolling  prairie  pastures, 
great  herds  of  fat  cattle,  and  many  undeveloped  agricultural  resources. 
The  census  director  visited  Montevideo  in  July,  1928,  and  discussed 
the  details  of  the  proposed  census  with  the  Director  de  Agronomia, 
Ing.  Don  Roberto  Sundberg;  and  Ing.  Don  S6crates  Rodriguez, 
Jefe  de  Economia  y  Estadistica  Agricola,  Ministerio  de  Industrias, 
who  made  valuable  suggestions  regarding  the  census  classification 
of  cattle,  which  later  were  adopted  by  the  general  assembly  of  the 
International  Institute  of  Agriculture. 

Venezuela. — Land  of  lofty  mountains,  vast  savannas,  great  rivers 
and  lakes,  and  of  petroleum,  coffee,  cacao,  cotton,  and  other  mineral 
and  agricultural  resources.  At  Caracas,  in  April,  1929,  satisfactory 
interviews  were  had  with  Sr.  Don  Alirio  Parra  M4rquez,  Director  de 
Politica  Commercial  in  the  Ministerio  de  Relaciones  E.xteriores;  Sr. 
Dr.  Pittier,  Director  del  Museo  Commercial;  Sr.  Dr.  Enrique  Heimoso 
Dominguez,  Director  de  Contabilidad ;  Sr.  Dr.  Roberto  Alamo 
Ibarra,  Ing.  Agr6nomo  of  the  Ministerio  de  Fomento;  and  Sr.  Don 
Victor  Vicente  Maldonado,  director  of  the  agricultural  e.xperiment 
station,  editor  of  La  Hacienda,  and  president  of  the  Camara  Agricola 
y  Pecuaria  de  Venezuela;  all  of  whom  promised  cooperation  in  the 
census  project  with  such  oi^anization  and  means  as  might  be  avail¬ 
able.  Senor  Maldonado  is  secretary  of  a  special  committee,  of  which 
Sr.  Dr.  Alfredo  Jahn  is  chairman,  to  cooperate  with  the  International 
Institute  of  Agriculture. 

This  closes  the  list  of  Latin  American  Republics.  In  some  of  them 
lack  of  time  and  the  necessary  funds  to  complete  their  statistical 
organization  may  make  it  impracticable  to  take  a  complete  census, 
but  countries  in  this  situation  have  promised  to  perfect  their  system 
of  estimating  so  as  to  make  available  the  data  required  by  the  stand¬ 
ard  census  questionnaire  form  of  the  International  Institute  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  namely,  classification  of  land,  area,  and  production  of  prin¬ 
cipal  crops,  and  number  of  each  kind  of  livestock. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  Canada  has  agreed  to  supply 
the  data  indicated  on  the  standard  form  of  census  questionnaire 
proposed  by  the  institute,  that  the  United  States  has  already  made 
the  necessary  appropriation  of  funds  for  a  complete  census  of  popu¬ 
lation,  industries,  and  agriculture  in  1930,  and  that  the  colonial 
offices  of  Great  Britain  and  France  have  agreed  to  take  the  initiative 
in  securing  participation  in  the  census  of  their  colonies  and  dependen- 
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cies.  It  will  bo  soon  thoroforo  that  promises  of  cooperation  in  the 
census  have  been  secured  for  all  countries  of  North  and  South 
America,  Central  America,  and  the  West  Indies,  which  are  eipiivalent 
to  nearly  one-third  of  the  entire  surface  of  the  globe. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  interest  taken  in  agricidtural  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  Latin  American  Republics,  especially  in  recent  years. 
Within  the  last  five  years  many  new  departments  of  agricidture, 
e.xperiment  stations,  model  farms  and  schools,  and  agricidtural  statis¬ 
tical  bureaus  have  been  either  newly  established  or  have  undergone 
reorganization,  and  this  process  of  improvement  is  steadily  jirogress- 
ing.  Agriculture,  agricultural  research,  and  agricultural  statistics  are 
truly  international,  for  in  them  there  can  be  no  national  boundaries 
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of  territory,  politics,  or  prejudice,  because  in  agricultural  production 
and  distribution  no  country  can  be  wholly  independent  of  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  no  country  can  make  advances  for  its  own  benefit 
without  contributing  to  the  progress  of  the  world.  It  is  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  this  fact  on  the  part  of  responsible  oflicials  of  the  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics,  and  the  innate  culture  and  courtesy  of  the  Latin 
American  peoples,  that  has  so  greatly  facilitated  the  task  of  the 
International  Institute  of  Agriculture  in  securing  their  good  will  and 
cooperation  in  the  census  project.  Surely  the  cooperation  of  all  gov¬ 
ernments  of  the  world  in  a  universal  census  of  agriculture  in  1930, 
and  every  10  years  thereafter,  will  do  much  to  promote  universal 
peace  and  prosperity  throughout  the  world. 


INDIGENOUS  AND  CRE¬ 
OLE  ART  OF  CHILE 

I 

INDIGENOUS  CHILEAN  ART* 

By  Ricakdo  E.  Latcham 

IN  speaking  of  art  in  connection  with  the  indigenes  we  use  the 
term  in  a  broad  sense,  including  therein  the  various  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  the  esthetic  sense  from  their  inception  through  the 
different  phases  of  their  development  and  their  various  material 
applications. 

It  is  to  he  supposed,  since  we  are  dealing  with  more  or  less  primi¬ 
tive  peoples,  that  the  origins  of  their  artistic  conceptions  are  also 
primitive  and  crude  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is  what  we  find. 
Their  first  efforts  are  similar  to  those  of  a  very  young  child  holding  a 
l)encil  for  the  first  time — lines  without  any  arrangement,  engraved 
or  painted  on  artifacts  or  on  the  rocks  around  their  dwellings. 

Little  by  little  we  notice  a  slight  improvement.  Without  abandon¬ 
ing  the  same  groups  of  more  or  less  straight  lines,  they  begin  to  ar¬ 
range  them  more  regularly  in  small  series,  either  vertical  or  horizon¬ 
tal  or  some  times  oblique.  They  pay  some  attention  to  placing  the 
lines  in  a  more  or  less  parallel  position  and  to  giving  them  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  dimensions.  It  is  a  great  step  forward  when  they 
begin  to  relate  the  respective  positions  of  lines  or  strokes,  because 
only  then  may  it  he  said  that  they  have  begun  to  have  a  true  concep¬ 
tion  of  decorative  art. 

The  succeeding  steps  follow  one  another  with  greater  ease.  An¬ 
gles — that  is,  the  contraposition  of  two  oblique  lines — make  their 
appearance,  as  also  zigzag  lines  which  are  merely  a  prolongation  of 
the  first,  and  thus  the  first  geometric  figures  are  produced  by  chance 
or  by  intuition,  but  always  as  a  result  of  new  combinations  of  the 
preceding  elements. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  up  to  this  point  the  production  of  primitive 
figures  was  the  result  of  premeditated  mental  effort.  It  is  almost 
certain  that  it  was  the  outcome  of  casual  experimentation.  There¬ 
after,  however,  it  is  probable  that  many  of  the  new  combinations 
were  due  to  the  nascent  artistic  instinct  innate  in  every  people,  how¬ 
ever  primitive. 

■  Tran.slate(l  from  RetUta  de  Educacion,  Santiagn,  Chilr,  March,  192U. 
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Along  with  decorative  art,  which  in  this  first  stage  does  not  depart 
from  the  simplest  combinations  of  straight  lines,  we  find  an  incipient 
pictorial  art,  which  at  the  heginning  manifests  itself  in  simple  sketches 
on  rocks  and  stones.  In  this  new  stage  drawing,  properly  so  called, 
makes  its  first  appearance.  Attempts  are  made  to  reproduce  figures 
found  in  nature  and  to  copy  animate  beings  and  real  objects.  Natu¬ 
rally  the  first  attempts  are  very  crude  and  schematic,  hut,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  the  representations  are  recognizable.  They  are  very  similar  to 
the  first  attempts  of  our  children  and,  as  in  such  attempts,  every 
detail  not  considered  essential  is  omitted. 
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I.ert:  Drawings  of  human  beings  and  animals  found  on  rocks.  Geometric  designs  and  birds  on  Diaguita 
|)ottery.  Right:  ('bincha  motifs  introduce<l  into  Chilean  decorative  art. 

These  first  stages  of  primitive  art  belong  to  the  stone  age,  in 
which  the  only  existing  industry  was  the  fashioning  of  tools  and  weap¬ 
ons  from  stone.  Man,  at  that  time,  had  no  knowledge  of  weaving, 
pottery,  or  woodworking,  the  industries  which  best  promoted  prim¬ 
itive  art. 

But  while  it  is  true  that  these  ancient  peoples  did  not  develop  a 
superior  art,  either  decorative  or  pictorial,  it  can  not  be  said  that  they 
lacked  aesthetic  ideas,  their  stone  working  being  the  best  refutation 
of  any  such  statement.  Their  first  artistic  efforts,  hampered  by  poor 
material,  were  directed  toward  the  development  of  forms  and  not 
toward  the  decoration  of  objects.  And  in  this  respect  some  of  their 
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products,  such  as  points  of  darts,  spears,  and  arrows,  their  necklaces 
and  other  artefacts,  are  real  works  of  art.  In  order  to  have  a  criterion 
of  this  art  or  industry,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  only  tools 
the  Indians  had  at  that  time  were  those  manufactured  of  stone  or  of 
bone,  because  metallurgy  was  still  unknown  to  them.  It  would  have 
been  very  interesting  if  we  had  been  able  to  follow’  step  by  step  the 
development  of  this  art  in  all  the  different  phases  of  its  evolution  until 
it  attained  the  highest  and  most  perfect  stage  of  which  it  was  capable. 
This,  however,  is  impossible  on  account  of  its  sudden  disappearance 
before  the  advance  of  more  highly  developed  cultures  coming  from  the 
north  and  east. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  era,  about  nineteen  hundred  years 
ago,  the  first  great  civilizations  came  from  Central  America  to  Peru. 
These  cultures  were  in  their  apogee  with  arts  and  industries  well 
developed,  and  they  offered  a  degree  of  advancement  not  surpassed 


DECORATIVE  MOTIFS 
OF  DIAOUITA  ART 


by  succeeding  centuries.  Little  by  little  the  influence  of  these  cul¬ 
tures  began  to  grow  and  in  the  course  of  time  we  find  them  pervading 
the  northern  shores  of  Chile,  although  the  backward  condition  of  the 
fishing  tribes  inhabiting  this  region  did  not  permit  them  to  take 
advantage  of  any  but  the  most  rudimentary  elements  of  the  new 
teachings.  These  are  especially  noticed  in  basket  making  and  the  art 
of  weaving.  This  latter  industry  was  due  to  Peruvian  influence,  as  is 
evidenced  in  the  technique  and  the  models  adopted.  The  small  and 
humble  groups  of  people  scattered  along  the  coast,  although  the  oldest 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  played  but  a  very  unimportant  part  in  the 
later  development  of  the  national  indigenous  culture  and  constttuted 
numerically  a  very  small  element.  The  real  indigenous  population 
of  the  country  was  of  different  origin  and  developed  along  independent 
and  dissimilar  lines. 

The  interior  of  the  present  provinces  of  Antofagasta  and  Tarapaca, 
especially  around  the  valley  of  the  Loa,  was  inhabited  by  another 
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people  of  higher  culture  and  with  different  characteristics.  We  know 
nothing  about  their  real  origin,  but  it  is  certain  that  they  had  long 
been  established  in  that  region  and  were  perhaps  the  earliest  inhab¬ 
itants.  These  people  are  called  Atacainenians.  They  tilled  the  soil, 
irrigated  their  lands,  had  domesticated  the  llama  whose  wool  they 
used  in  their  weaving,  and  possessed  great  skill  in  making  different 
types  of  baskets,  the  majority  of  which  were  waterproof  and  coidd 
hold  liquids.  It  is  probable  that  they  had  other  industries,  such  as 
pottery  and  woodworking,  but  the  only  known  remains  that  may 
safely  be  ascribed  to  such  an  early  period  are  so  few  that  it  would  be 
unsafe  to  speak  about  details. 

During  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  the  Atacamenian  culture  was 
greatly  promoted  by  the  influence  of  a  notable  civilization  which 
developed  in  the  plateaus  of  Bolivia.  This  was  the  Tiahuanaco  civi¬ 
lization,  one  of  the  most  advanced  of  South  America  in  pre-Hispanic 
times.  This  influence  was  felt  not  so  much  in  the  material  life  as  in 
the  art  of  the  Atacainenians.  It  is  apparent  in  their  textiles,  wood 
carving,  and  the  forms  and  decorations  of  pottery. 

At  more  or  less  the  same  period  another  advanced  culture,  different 
in  many  respects  from  the  Tiahuanacan,  although  apparently  related 
to  it,  appeared  at  the  south  of  the  Atacamenian  region  in  the  Piuv- 
inces  of  Atacama  and  Coquimbo.  This  new  culture  came  from  the 
other  side  of  the  Cordillera,  where  it  was  scattered  throughout  all  the 
Provincesof  northeastern  Argentina.  In  Argentina,  where  this  culture 
has  received  much  study,  the  people  who  possessed  it  were  called 
Diaguitas,  and  the  tribes  which  went  to  the  Chilean  Provinces  and 
dwelt  there  have  been  called  Chilean  Diaguitas.  This  culture  was 
also  influenced  by  the  Tiahuanaco  civilization,  and  we  find  in  its 
ceramics  many  elements  derived  from  that  art. 

The  Atacamenian  and  Diaguita  cultures  partly  intermingled  and 
this  gives  them  a  certain  similarity  in  many  details.  The  agricultural 
methods  and  tools  passed  from  the  Atacainenians  to  the  Diaguitas, 
and  these,  in  turn,  initiated  the  Atacainenians  into  their  knowledge  of 
metallui^y. 

It  is  in  their  pottery  that  the  two  cultures  are  chiefly  differentiated, 
their  vessels  being  similar  neither  in  shape  nor  design.  Moreover,  as 
we  have  just  seen,  they  are  even  dissimilar  in  the  elements  taken 
from  the  art  of  Tiahuanaco,  and  when  the  same  decorative  motifs 
w'ere  adopted,  as  sometimes  happened,  they  were  treated  in  a  very 
different  w'ay. 

We  can  not  compare  their  other  industries,  such  as  weaving  or 
w'ood  sculpture,  because  the  tombs  of  the  Diaguitas  nearly  always 
lack  these  artifacts,  which  have  doubtless  been  destroyed  by  the 
greater  humidity  of  the  soil  in  that  region.  Nevertheless,  some  of  the 
influences  exerted  by  Tiahuanaco  art  survived  in  the  artistic  evolution 
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of  the  two  regions  for  many  centuries  after  the  disappearance  of  the 
culture  from  which  they  sprang.  The  stepped  figures  especially  took 
hold  in  all  the  later  Chilean  art,  and  gradually  spread  as  far  as  the 
southern  Provinces,  where  we  still  find  them  among  the  designs  used  by 
the  Araucanians  to  decorate  their  ponchos,  sashes,  and  other  textiles. 

After  the  abrupt  end  of  the  Tiahuanaco  civilization,  the  cause  of 
which  is  unknown,  there  was  a  period  in  Chile  when  the  two  cultures 
mentioned  followed  an  independent  development  all  their  own. 
The  art  of  this  period,  which  lasted  more  than  two  centuries,  is 
fairly  w'ell  known  as  far  as  the  culture  of  the  Atacamenians  is  con¬ 
cerned,  thanks  to  the  numerous  excavations  made  in  the  cemeteries 
of  that  region;  but  the  same  does  not  apply  to  the  culture  of  the 
Diaguitas,  w'ith  which  we  are  acquainted  only  by  their  ceramics. 

Comparing  the  decorated  pottery  of  these  zones  which  can  be 
attributed  to  this  particular  period,  we  note  a  great  difference  not 
only  in  the  type  of  vessels  but  also  in  the  style  of  their  ornamentation 
and  color  combinations.  The  Atacamenian  pottery  is  more  crude. 
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of  inferior  manufacture,  and  of  a  more  primitive  artistic  develop¬ 
ment  than  the  Diaguita.  Among  the  former  the  common  type  of 
vessel  of  this  decorated  ware  consists  of  jars  of  different  kinds,  while 
among  the  Diaguitas  the  most  common  types  are  plates  and  bowls. 

During  this  same  period  the  Atacamenian  decorative  art  is  distin¬ 
guishable  by  its  large  motifs,  especially  triangles  with  or  without 
attached  hooks  arranged  in  vertical  or  horizontal  series,  thick  lines 
in  stepped  patterns,  and  other  simple  geometric  figures,  some  purely^ 
Tihuanaco  types  still  being  noticeable.  Very  seldom  were  more 
than  two  colors  used — a  white  or  red  background  with  black  motifs 
in  every  case. 

The  Diaguita  style  was  different,  although  it  used  the  same  basic 
elements.  The  designs  w'ere  smaller,  the  lines  thinner,  and  the 
motifs  combined  in  a  different  way.  As  in  Atacamenian  art,  the 
stepped  motifs  are  predominant  but  almost  always  combined  in 
pairs  generally  opposite  each  other  and  often  of  different  colors. 
Frequently  these  figures  were  completed  by  rectangular  hooks  or 
frets  which  served  to  fill  the  spaces  left  by  the  main  figures.  Some¬ 
times  triangles  were  used  instead  of  the  stepped  design,  but  in  other 
respects  the  combination  was  the  same.  Each  pair  of  figures  was 
separated  by  one  or  more  straight  lines,  either  vertical  or  diagonal, 
and  these  lines  helped  to  give  elegance  to  the  whole.  In  the  preced¬ 
ing  period  when  the  Tiahuanaco  influence  was  predominant,  black 
was  mauily  used  to  paint  the  decorations  on  the  natural  red  back¬ 
ground  of  the  vessels,  but  in  the  period  of  self-development  a  white 
background  was  generally  prepared,  and  on  it  were  painted  orna¬ 
mental  motifs  in  black  and  red,  using  the  colors  alternately.  In  a 
few  cases  a  background  of  ocher  yellow  was  substituted  for  the  white. 

In  the  art  of  both  cultures  we  note  the  exclusive  use  of  straight 
lines,  and  in  no  case  are  curves  used.  These  were  introduced  later. 

More  or  less  toward  the  end  of  the  period  of  the  local  cultures — 
that  is,  at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century — we  find  the  first 
signs  of  a  new  culture  in  the  center  of  the  country,  south  of  the 
Diaguita  region.  We  do  not  know  whether  or  not  that  zone  was 
inhabited  before,  because  with  the  exception  of  a  few  places  along 
the  coast  no  traces  of  previous  inhabitants  can  be  found,  and  if  any 
existed  it  is  almost  certain  that  they  were  in  a  state  of  barbarism. 

The  central  Provinces  yield  no  remains  which  may  be  attributed 
to  the  periods  we  have  spoken  of,  or  which  might  indicate  influences 
of  the  cultures  mentioned. 

The  people  who  now  appear  for  the  first  time  differ  from  the  north¬ 
ern  peoples,  especially  in  the  way  they  buried  their  dead.  The  Ata- 
camenians  and  the  Diaguitas  buried  them  in  subterranean  tombs, 
often  of  great  depth.  The  Central  Chilean  Indians  made  their 
graves  in  a  different  way.  They  placed  the  corpses  on  the  ground 
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either  flat  or  in  a  reclining  posture,  sometimes  surrounding  them  with 
low  stone  walls,  and  then  piled  earth  and  stones  on  top  to  form  a 
tumulus,  which  varied  in  size  according  to  the  importance  of  the 
person  buried. 

Ily  the  remains  found  in  the  oldest  tombs  we  know  that  when  these 
people  arrived  in  Chile  they  already  knew  agriculture  and  had  a  rudi¬ 
mentary  knowledge  of  some  industries  but  none  of  metallui^.  The 
few  metal  objects  found  in  their  tombs  are  of  Diaguita  origin,  and  it 
is  by  the  type  and  the  technique  observed  in  these  objects  that  an 
idea  may  be  obtained  of  the  time  whon*^they  arrived.  It  is  supposed 
that  they  came  from  the  other  side  of  the  Andes,  because  no  traces  of 
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their  passage  are  found  in  the  northern  Provinces,  and  there  are  no 
signs  to  indicate  that  their  culture  may  have  been  evolved  in  this 
region.  Nothing  is  known  about  the  art  they  may  have  possessed 
when  they  arrived,  because  the  only  remains  from  that  period  are  a 
few  pieces  of  undecorated  pottery.  Their  later  development  was 
evidently  influenced  by  other  exotic  elements  from  the  north,  of 
which  we  shall  now  speak. 

To  have  a  clear  idea  of  these  new  influences,  which  had  a  prepon¬ 
derant  influence  on  the  artistic  evolution  of  all  Chile,  we  must  glance 
at  the  political  status  of  Peru  at  that  time.  After  the  unknown 
happenings  which  ended  in  the  disappearance  of  the^ilourishing 
civilization  of  Tiahuanaco,  the  population  was  divided^into  a*great 
number  of  independent  tribes  in  constant  warfare^with’each  other. 
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Due  to  this  state  of  affairs  some  confederations  gradually  came  into 
existence  and,  in  time,  became  nations,  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
of  which  was  the  Chincha  Nation  of  the  central  coastal  region.  The 
(^hinchas  became  conquerors  and  in  a  short  time  had  dominion  over 
a  great  expanse  of  territory,  invading  even  the  north  of  Chile  and 
establishing  colonies  on  the  southern  coast  as  far  as  Caldera. 

On  the  ruins  of  the  preceding  civilizations  the  Chinchas  succeeded 
in  building  a  new  culture  to  which,  however,  they  gave  a  style  all 
their  own.  After  the  settlement  of  this  nation  in  the  northern  part 
of  Chile,  many  of  the  Chincha  elements  found  their  way  into  the 
local  arts  and  industries,  modifying  them  essentially,  especially 
decorative  art.  The  new  artistic  elements  previously  unknown  were 
the  following:  Rows  of  little  hooks  or  dents  in  the  shape  of  saws, 
meanders  or  undulating  tines,  figures  like  beads  on  a  string,  zigzag 
lines,  rhombs,  frets,  triangles  with  dentate  borders  and  attached 
meanders  or  hooks,  spiral  lines,  volutes,  figures  shaped  like  Z  or  S, 
diminutive  figures  of  men  or  animals,  generally  quite  conventionalized, 
(juadrate  geometric  figures,  etc. 

All  these  elements  became  incorporated  in  the  Atacamenian  art, 
changing  it  radically.  Farther  south,  toward  the  Diaguita  region, 
only  a  few  of  these  elements  took  hold  and  in  the  rest  of  the  zone 
only  the  geometric  or  rectilinear  designs  were  incorporated.  From 
the  Huasco  Valley  southward  curves,  spirals,  and  volutes  were  never 
adopted,  nor  were  the  small  figures  of  human  beings  or  animals 
which  are  common  in  the  north  on  baskets,  textiles,  and  pottery. 
In  the  Atacamenian  region  the  ceramic  decorations  were  polychrome, 
an  innovation  only  found  in  this  period.  In  addition  to  the  white, 
red,  and  black  of  the  preceding  periods,  yellow  and  bluish-gray  were 
used.  These  last  tints  were  not  used  by  the  Diaguitas. 

The  preceding  period  of  local  development  was  characterized  by 
large  designs,  always  vertical,  in  which  stepped  figures  predomi¬ 
nated;  a  single  motif,  repeated  in  an  almost  stereotyped  fashion, 
being  placed  symmetrically  over  the  whole  decorated  surface.  Traces 
of  this  style  still  persisted,  hut  generally  it  was  superseded  by  the  new 
style  of  ornamentation,  which  consisted  of  numerous  small  motifs, 
mostly  lineal,  combined  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  decorations  in  the 
shape  of  horizontal  or  vertical  stripes,  shieldlike  motifs,  and  pendant 
designs,  covering  all  the  surface  like  a  tapestry. 

Among  the  Atacamenians  the  stepped  and  symmetrical  figures  of 
the  preceding  age  disappeared,  hut  it  was  not  thus  with  the  Dia¬ 
guitas,  who  still  used  them  as  the  basis  of  their  style  although  in 
smaller  patterns,  in  which  the  little  steps  were  sometimes  hardly 
indicated. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  pottery  began  to  show  plastic  figures  of 
birds,  animals,  and  even  human  heads,  and  the  same  figures  were 
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often  painted  on  vessels.  This  style  spread  chiefly  among  the 
Diaguitas. 

The  influence  of  the  Chineha  culture  extended  toward  the  south. 
All  the  art  we  find  in  the  central  and  southern  provinces  of  the 
country  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Reloncavi  was  based  on  the  application  of 
a  few  rectilinear  elements  taken  from  this  style,  as  in  the  triangles 
filled  with  parallel  lines,  the  inclosed  angles,  the  zigzag  lines,  the 
squares,  rhombs,  and  other  simple  geometric  figures.  One  marvels 
that  with  such  restricted  elements  they  could  produce  so  many 
combinations,  some  of  them  beautiful  and  elegant. 

Some  of  these  combinations  are  identical  or  similar  to  those  used 
by  the  Diaguitas,  especially  as  regards  pottery  ornamentation,  but 
we  also  note  technical  differences  in  the  shapes  and  decoration  of  the 

MOTIFS  OF  TIIF,  ATA- 
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vessels  of  the  two  regions.  In  both  regions  dishes  abound,  but  while 
those  of  the  Diaguitas  generally  have  vertical  sides  and  slightly 
rounded  bottoms,  those  of  the  central  provinces  are  semicircular 
with  curved  sides.  The  Diaguitas  decorated  only  the  outside  of  the 
vessels  while  the  central  Chilean  Indians  decorated  the  inside,  and 
sometimes  both  surfaces. 

In  speaking  of  Chilean  art  we  have  referred  to  pottery  more  than 
to  any  other  art  or  industry.  This  has  a  logical  explanation.  In 
Chile  there  are  no  great  statues  or  architectural  monuments  as  in 
some  other  countries  and,  therefore,  we  are  able  to  gather  an  idea 
of  the  artistic  capacity  of  the  pre-Hispanic  population  only  by  the 
remains  found  in  the  graves.  In  the  northern  provinces  the  dryness 
of  the  climate  and  the  soil  has  preserved  objects  of  every  kind  in 
good  condition.  This  has  not  been  true  of  the  rest  of  the  country, 
where  the  only  remains  that  we  find  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation  are 
65434— 29— Bull.  9 - 4 
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those  of  baked  clay  and  stone.  Textiles  and  wooden  or  metal  objects 
have  almost  totally  disappeared,  and  it  is  solely  in  the  pottery  that 
we  find  vestiges  of  ancient  indigenous  art. 

The  culture  whose  beginnings  we  found  in  the  twelfth  century 
south  of  the  Choapa  River  was  gradually  extended  until  it  comprised 
all  the  territory  as  far  south  as  the  Gulf  of  Reloncavi.  All  this 
extensive  zone  may  be  considered  as  one  cultural  province,  the  art 
and  industries  of  which  were  in  every  respect  either  identical  or 
similar.  Some  two  centuries  before  the  Spanish  conquest  this  con¬ 
tinuity  was  interrupted  by  the  intrusion  of  a  new  ethnical  element  in 
a  semisavage  state,  which,  settling  between  the  Bio-Bio  and  Cautin 
Rivers,  obliterated  the  culture  it  found  there.  The  latter,  however, 
lasted  north  and  south  of  the  region  mentioned  until  the  sixteenth 
century  and  even  later.  This  intrusive  element,  which  partly  amal¬ 
gamated  with  the  earlier  settlers,  formed  the  people  who  afterwards 
became  known  as  Araucanians.  The  fact  that  the  invasion  oblit¬ 
erated  the  former  culture  explains  why  traces  of  it  are  found  only 
in  the  most  ancient  tombs  of  the  region  and  why  painted  pottery  has 
never  been  found  in  the  tombs  of  the  Araucanians,  although  common 
in  the  Valdivia  zone  to  the  south  and  in  the  region  between  the 
Itata  and  the  Maule,  which  were  never  reached  by  the  Araucanians. 
This  is  not  an  opportune  time  to  dwell  further  upon  this  subject  or 
to  submit  proofs  of  this  invasion  which  the  author  has  already 
explained  in  several  of  his  publications.  We  simply  cite  this  fact 
to  explain  the  interruption  of  continuity  which  we  notice  in  the 
culture  of  that  region. 

By  the  foregoing  we  can  see  that  in  the  territory  we  now  call 
Chile  there  were  three  great  cultural  zones  which  appear  successively 
from  north  to  south.  Each  of  these  regions,  inhabited  by  a  different 
people,  developed  an  art  different  in  its  details,  although  all  were 
influenced  by  other  more  advanced  cultures  emanating  from  Peru. 

We  have  been  able  to  follow  some  of  the  aspects  of  their  artistic 
development,  thanks  principally  to  the  remains  of  the  pottery  found 
in  graves;  but  in  the  northern  Provinces  our  deductions  are  strength¬ 
ened  by  the  finding  also  of  textiles  and  carved  wooden  objects.  These 
artifacts  confirm  the  succession  of  the  exotic  influences  which  left 
their  mark  on  the  artistic  evolution  of  the  nation  and  explain  why 
there  is  certain  basic  uniformity  in  all  the  indigenous  art  of  the  country, 
in  spite  of  the  small  local  differences  in  secondary  motifs,  selection 
of  elements,  and  degree  of  perfection. 

We  can  not  close  without  referring  to  the  last  of  the  foreign  in¬ 
fluences  felt  in  indigenous  Chilean  art — namely  the  Incan  culture. 
Up  to  a  few  years  ago  it  was  believed  that  all  the  art  and  culture 
found  in  Chile  by  the  Spaniards  was  the  work  of  the  Incas  and  to 
them  was  attributed  all  the  advancement  noted.  It  was  supposed 
that  before  the  coming  of  these  invaders  the  Chilean  Indians  were  in 
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a  state  of  absolute  barbarism  and  savagery.  Now,  however,  we 
know  that  this  is  not  true,  and  that  long  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Incas  the  country  possessed  a  flourishing  culture,  the  development  of 
which  we  have  just  outlined.  The  Incan  domination  lasted  scarcely 
half  a  century  before  it  was  interrupted  by  the  Spanish  conquest. 
This  domination  was  chiefly  military,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  Incas 
had  neither  the  time  nor  the  opportunity  to  transform  a  savage 
people  into  a  cultured  and  industrial  nation.  In  fact,  the  Incan 
civilization  affected  Chilean  culture  hut  little.  It  introduced  some 
improvements  and,  perhaps,  a  few  new  methods,  but  not  in  as  general 
a  sense  as  is  often  imagined.  Artifacts  indicative  of  Incan  influence 
are  not  lacking,  but  these  are  mixed  with  others  of  national  type. 

The  Chilean  indigenes  adopted  in  their  art  only  a  few  of  the  new 
elements,  combining  them  in  their  own  way  with  what  they  already 
had.  The  majority  of  the  objects  Incan  in  form,  decoration,  and 
technique,  which  are  those  found  in  largest  number  in  Chilean  soil, 
were  undoubtedly  manufactured  by  the  Incas  themselves.  This  is 
evident  from  the  more  careful  treatment  and  the  exclusively  Peruvian 
style.  In  the  application  of  Incan  elements  to  the  national  art  we 
observe  a  lack  of  practice  that  makes  these  objects  inferior,  not  only 
to  those  made  by  the  Incas  themselves,  but  also  to  those  of  purely 
national  style. 

In  conclusion  wo  may  say  that  there  was  an  indigenous  Chilean 
art,  made  up  of  simple  elements  derived  from  several  different  sources, 
rearranged  in  a  characteristic  fashion  following  aesthetic  canons  all 
its  own.  The  style  varied  somewhat  from  north  to  south  but  the 
fundamental  basis,  the  nature  itself  of  the  art,  was  the  same  every¬ 
where,  and  the  main  differences  noticed  are  in  degree  of  development 
and  not  in  essentials.  In  the  greater  part  of  the  country  no  progress 
had  been  made  beyond  the  use  of  geometric  figures  and  rectilinear 
combinations,  and  to  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  development  which 
it  might  have  reached  had  it  not  been  interrupted  by  the  Spanish 
conquest,  we  must  direct  our  attention  to  the  most  ancient  and 
best  developed  arts  of  Peru  which,  there  is  evidence  to  show,  evolved 
from  the  same  beginnings  and  with  the  same  elements. 

II 

CREOLE  TEXTILE  DESIGNS  * 

By  Roberto  Renjifo 

In  Chile  hand  weaving  has  been  carried  on  in  the  home  since 
earliest  times;  the  art  was  known  before  the  coming  of  the  Spaniards, 
in  fact  before  the  advent  of  the  Araucanians,  and  p)erhaps  even  10,000 
years  earlier;  yet,  as  the  vicuna  blankets  from  the  north  and  the 
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Araucanian  ponchos  from  the  south  well  illustrate,  some  of  the  ! 
primitive  forms  and  designs  are  still  in  use.  In  the  central  region  of  | 
the  country  where  western  civilization  has  been  more  fully  assimilated 
weaving  has  also  continued,  hut  here  it  combines  the  characteristics 
of  native  custom  and  temperament  with  a  retarded  European  feeling 
or  artistic  sense  showing  a  tendency  toward  the  renaissance  or 
baroipie  style. 

In  arranging  these  te.xtiles  in  chronological  order  according  to  the 
antiquity  of  the  indigenous  design,  we  should  place  first  as  the  oldest 
and  most  primitive,  the  “velvet  caps”  with  triangular  and  “stepped” 
designs  of  many  colors,  similar  to  Scotch  plaids,  found  in  Calama  by 
Dr.  Max  Thle.  Next  in  order  should  be  mentioned  some  large  bags  ; 
from  the  Loa  coast,  decorated  with  vertical  bands  of  two,  three,  or 

four  colors,  some  of  which  serve  as  | 
a  background  for  triangles,  zigzag  • 
dots,  S’s,  and  other  figures.  Third  I 
in  order  is  a  fragment  of  a  blanket 
from  the  Calama  region.  It  is  a  real  J 
multicolored  chamanto,  or  Indian  [ 

cloak,  with  a  checkered  background  j 

of  white,  blue,  and  red  through 
which  are  woven  meanders,  zigzags,  I 
pendant  serpentine  figures,  and  a  ! 
varicolored  border.  Then  come  the 
Araucanian  ponchos,  characterized 
by  their  black  or  very  dark  back¬ 
grounds  and  a  band  down  thecenter  i 
cKKoi.i:  TKXTii.K  DKsio.s's  pacii  lateral  section.  At  time.s 

The  ui.|K>r  and  center  are  retimnear  motifs  revert-  thcSC  baiuls  are  but  simple  StHpCS 
toK  to  indiRenous  tv|)es.  The  lower,  a  floral  ■  ■ 

desiKn.  shows  the  Spanish  influence.  „f  wlute,  red,  or  soiiie  Other  color, 

with  a  shading  of  greenish  yellow  or 
brown.  Sometimes,  however,  they  are  decorated,  usually  with  (Ireek 
crosses  inclosed  by  a  double  or  triple  stepped  design,  used  as  a  repeat.  f 

The  designs  and  color  tones  of  the  ponchos  are  the  most  substantial  I 

occurring  in  any  Chilean  textiles.  i 

After  the  ponchos  should  be  placed  other  Araucanian  products,  1 
such  as  the  lamas,  or  saddle  covers,  which  are  similar  in  design  to  the  j 
chamantos  but  of  less  brilliant  color,  and  with  simple,  uniform,  | 
geometrical  patterns.  Likewise  there  are  the  trariloncos  and  the 
trarihu^,  or  sashes  for  the  head  and  waist,  along  the  border  of  which 
darker  wool  has  been  interwoven  with  the  varied  motifs.  At  present 
these  figures  tend  toward  a  representation  of  plants,  animals,  and 
even  human  beings,  but  always  with  that  conventionalized  rectilinear 
and  angular  restraint  which  reveals  the  primitive  and  intuitive  use 
of  the  geometric  motif. 
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Sixth  in  antiquity  should  he  placed  the  country  blankets  made  in 
the  central  Provinces.  Of  undyed  wool,  they  have  red  or  blue 
borders  within  which  are  set  geometrical,  rectilinear,  and  curvilinear 
motifs,  some  being  conventionalized  plant  and  flower  designs,  woven 
in  blue,  red,  pink,  and,  occasionally,  some  green. 

The  popular  mantas  or  blankets  woven  at  various  places  in  the 
central  Provinces  may  be  placed  seventh;  they  are  made  of  heavy 
wool  for  winter  use  and  lighter  wool  for  summer.  The  majority  are 
striped  in  one  or  two  harmonizing  colors,  but  others  are  to  he  seen, 
used  as  Sunday  chamantos,  which  combine  strong  contrasting  colors 
such  as  green  and  scarlet.  These  soon  fade  and  become  soiled,  and 
in  any  case  are  not  of  any  real  value.  They  are  worn  only  by  young 
men  at  races,  rodeos,  and  on  other  holiday  occasions,  or  hy  the  type 
which  seeks  to  be  picturesque  and  scorns  work. 

Besides  the  striped  mantas,  there  are  some  with  plant  motifs  con¬ 
ventionalized  in  the  Indian  manner,  and  others,  like  those  from 

A  ni.ANKKT  PATTERN 
USED  IN  LA  PAL- 
MILLA  ANDCOLCIIA 
OCA 

This  border  design  is  car¬ 
ried  out  in  black,  red, 

(indicated  by  diagonal 
lines),  and  yellow,  (in¬ 
dicate  by  white). 


Doflihue,  of  more  realistic  design.  Those  from  La  Palmilla  and 
Colchagua  show  more  primitive  characteristics.  One  has  a  straight 
border  with  dentate  squares  inclosing  another  border  of  triangular 
dentate  design  running  zigzag  like  the  pattern  on  the  primitive 
Iluaras  of  the  indigenous  Chileans  or  C^halingas,  another  has  crosses 
and  red  and  black  checks  in  a  treelike  arrangement  on  a  gray  ground, 
and  still  another,  a  divided  border  of  triangles  and  diamonds  repre¬ 
senting  a  native  plant.  The  realistic  designs  which  alternate  with 
these  geometrical  borders  consist  of  large  crudely  drawn  plant 
motifs  with  leaves,  5-petaled  flowers,  buds,  and  birds  resembling 
hens  or  waterfowl,  the  whole  having  a  marked  tendency  toward  the 
rococo  style. 

Returning  to  our  classification  of  the  textiles  according  to  their 
relative  age,  we  should  place  next  the  chamantos,  which  are  the 
finest  and  most  artistic  products  of  Chilean  looms,  and  among  them 
as  the  best,  those  from  Rancagua  or  Donihue.  To  consider  them  as 
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they  deserve  would  require  a  whole  article  in  which  a  description  I 
of  other  kinds  should  be  included  for  comparison.  Finally,  or  in  I 
ninth  place,  should  be  mentioned  the  saddlebags  of  plush  or  velvet  F 
which  are  of  as  fine  a  texture  as  the  Calama  caps  previously  alluded 
to  as  the  oldest.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  such  articles  apparently 
existed  at  a  very  early  date,  it  seems  safe^to  say  that  this  kind  of 
plush  material  was  not  an  importation. 

These  saddlebags  are  double,  more  or  less  square,  and  about  8 
inches  wide,  held  together  by  a  piece  of  cloth  of  the  same  width  and 
long  enough  so  that  when  placed  over  the  shoulders  with  one  bag  in 
front  and  the  other  behind  they  will  hang  below  the  waist,  or  placed 
over  the  back  of  a  horse  will  hang  on  both  sides  of  the  saddle.  In 
them  are  placed  the  horn  or  jar  for  the  ulpo,  which  is  the  cowboy’s 
or  countryman’s  cooling  drink,  other  provisions  and  tobacco,  these 
bags  thus  filling  a  role  similar  to  that  of  the  bags  (which,  however, 
were  not  double),  discovered  in  the  graves  at  Loa.  As  the  pattern  I 
covers  only  the  outer  side  of  the  two  squares  and  is  relatively  small  j 
it  is  usually  as  exquisitely  designed  as  a  miniature.  There  is  always 
a  border  around  the  center  square  and  three  or  five  tassels  or  buttons 
either  on  three  sides  or  only  on  the  bottom;  or  if  fewer  are  used, 
they  are  placed  only  at  the  two  lower  corners.  Many  different  colors 
are  employed,  the  borders,  which  are  divided  into  squares  or  oblique  ! 
segments,  being  yellowish  green  and  red  in  some  saddlebags,  violet  i 
and  rose  in  others;  green,  red,  and  purple;  white,  scarlet,  yellow,  and 
lilac;  or  orange,  blue,  green,  and  red.  The  background  is  usually  i 
scarlet  and  red,  but  sometimes  green  and  blue,  these  gaudy  colors  i 
being  to  the  taste  of  the  native  huaso,  or  rustic.  The  central  motifs  ' 
on  the  saddlebags  which  the  author  has  are  a  large  scarlet  butterfly, 
part  of  which  is  edged  in  white,  set  on  a  sky-blue  and  green  ground ;  f 
a  rose  on  a  vermilion  ground  with  a  green  wreath  and  white,  lilac, 
gray,  pink,  and  brown  clouds;  a  large  and  badly  drawn  blue  heart  | 
outlined  in  white  from  which  grows  out  both  above  and  below  a  j 

flower  with  two  green  and  lilac-colored  leaves  with  several  faint  I 

H  figures  instead  of  veins  and  a  faint  white  V  in  the  center  of  the 
heart,  all  on  a  scarlet  background.  This  latter  would  appear  to  be  ’ 

a  symbolic  amatory  bag  and  brings  to  mind  the  Italian  painted  [ 

china  pieces  of  the  sixteenth  century  with  their  portraits,  symbols,  | 
and  dedicatory  verses  which  were  known  as  loving  cups.  Others 
have  less  evident  and  more  complex  subjects,  but  there  is  one  from 
Canta-Kana  which  deserves  mention;  in  the  center  on  a  scarlet 
background  is  a  green  frog  from  whose  mouth  come  pink,  red,  and 
yellow  lines  in  a  V  shape.  If  this  much  is  comprehensible,  other  ■ 
designs  appearing  on  both  sides  of  the  frog  are  not,  though  they  may 
excite  the  curiosity.  They  are  evidently  Tiahuanacan  in  style,  as  ! 
they  are  in  the  form  of  panels  and  posts  like  those  of  the  great  mono-  I 
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Ixft:  A  blanket  border  with  a  treelike  desiitn  ol  black 
and  red  checks  in  a  gray  ground.  Upper  right:  A 
border  which  combines  geometric  designs  with 
crudely  drawn  plant  and  bird  motifs.  Lower 
right:  A  saddle  bag  the  central  figure  of  which  is  a 
Irog  from  whose  mouth  come  pink,  re<i,  and  yellow 
lines.  The  side  designs  are  in  Tiahuanacan  style. 


lithic  door,  yet  it  is  hardly  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  weaver 
in  this  distant  corner,  horn  and  brought  up  in  Palinilla,  should  have 
known  the  originals  of  this  style.  Hence  it  can  only  be  considered 
an  unconscious  reversion  to  modes  and  forms  of  self-expression 
which  were  the  common  heritage  of  the  race.  (A  drawing  of  this 
design  is  given  here  for  any  one  to  interpret  if  he  can.) 

Finally,  let  us  consider,  as  the  tenth  group,  the  choapinos,  which 
have  been  made  in  such  large  numbers;  they  are  of  more  recent  date 
and  are  attributed  to  the  Araucanians.  The  Choapa  River,  which 
gave  these  tapestries,  or  better,  these  rugs,  their  name,  is  far  from 
Arauco,  to  the  north  of  Aconcagua  in  the  Chile  or  Diaguita  region, 
and  although  the  author  has  never  seen  a  choapino  from  this  section, 
he  has  the  impression  that  all  the  artistic  products  of  this  region 
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have  always  been  the  finest  of  all  Chilean  indigenous  cultures.  For 
this  reason  it  is  also  his  opinion  that  they  are  a  recent  industry  rather 
than  a  native  art,  an  opinion  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  the  aniline 
tints  arranged  in  green  and  red  squares  are  not  consistent  with  the 
Indian  artistic  sense.  When  the  mestizos  or  huasos  employ  strong 
colors  they  arrange  them  in  small  designs  where  they  are  easily 
neutralized  or  place  them  on  a  duller  background  so  that  they  stand 
out  like  flowers  or  brilliant  gems.  /Esthetic  perception  is  not  essen¬ 
tially  scientific;  it  is  a  feeling  which  man  possesses  no  matter  what 
his  culture,  which  becomes  defined,  established,  regulated,  and 
tempered  when  it  forms  the  aggregate  feelings  of  a  people.  The 
indigenes  did  not  have  a  science  of  lesthetics  but  their  feeling  for 
beauty  had  already  been  well  refined.  When  an  amalgamation  of 
races  takes  place  the  aesthetic  sense  wavers,  becomes  disturbed; 
dissonances  and  discords  are  produced  until  in  time  a  new  style 
more  coherent  and  characteristic  is  established.  The  Persian, 
Smyrna,  and  Cashmere  te.xtiles  have  become  more  characteristic  and 
harmonious  with  each  passing  century  after  the  intermingling  of  the 
cultures  w'hich  produced  them. 

The  present  choapino  is  a  kind  of  artificial,  well  fertilized  growth, 
perhaps  having  its  roots  in  the  north  but  transplanted  to  the  south 
in  colonial  times  when  rugs  were  used  irfor  mass.  These  rugs  were 
really  fine  tapestries  which  all  the  women  carried  over  their  arms  to 
the  brick  or  stone  floored  churches  of  those  days  to  kneel  upon.  There 
were  many  different  kinds,  from  the  small  ones  of  rose  and  blue  satin 
for  the  young  ladies  of  elegance  to  the  large  family  rugs  for  the 
mother  and  three  or  four  children.  There  was  a  center  of  pro¬ 
duction  in  Chilian,  and  these  textiles  of  baroque,  rococo,  floral,  or 
even  empire  patterns  showing  a  reversion  to  indigenous  design  must 
have  been  woven  before  Brussels  and  English  velvet  carpets  and 
other  floor  coverings  had  superseded  mats  and  drawing-room  matting. 

A  collection  of  these  mass  rugs,  which  are  now  of  archieological 
interest,  would  give  the  public  an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  textiles  of  creole  type.  It  should  not  be  difficult  to  secure 
a  collection  for  the  School  of  Fine  Arts,  if  the  clergy  of  old  or  isolated 
parishes  would  assist,  a  study  of  which  collection  would  be  more 
valuable  than  that  of  the  present  choapinos. 


The  Governing  Board. 

His  Excellency,  the  Ambassador  of  Chile,  Sefior  Dr.  Carlos  G.  Da¬ 
vila,  went  to  California  to  greet  the  officers  and  cadets  of  the  Chilean 
training  ship  General  Baquedano,  which  arrived  at  San  Pedro  on  Satur¬ 
day,  August  3.  Brilliant  social  functions  were  given  in  honor  of  the 
Ambassador,  the  officers,  and  cadets,  both  at  Los  Angeles  and  at  San 
Francisco.  The  visit  of  the  General  Baquedano  was  of  especial  in¬ 
terest,  since  this  was  the  first  time  it  had  called  at  Pacific  ports  of  the 
United  States. 

The  following  telegrams  were  exchanged  between  the  Director 
General  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  Sr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  and  Captain  von 
Schroeders : 


Ciipt.  Edoakdo  von  Schroeders, 

Chilean  training  ship  “General  Baquedano,” 

San  Pedro,  Calif.: 

On  your  arrival  in  the  United  States  I  send,  in  the  name  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  the  most  cordial  welcome  to  you  and  your  officers  and  cadets,  and  wish 
you  a  must  pleasant  stay  in  this  country. 

L.  S.  Rowe, 

Director  General. 

Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe, 

Director  General,  Pan  .American  Union, 

Washington: 

The  commander,  officers,  and  cadets  of  the  General  Baquedano  beg  to  express 
their  thanks  for  the  greetings  »)f  the  Pan  American  Union  to  my  officers  and 
crew.  This  good-will  mission  is  highly  plea.sing  and  agreeable. 

Schroeders. 

The  Minister  of  Panama,  Dr.  Ricardo  J.  Alfaro,  announces  that  the 
Government  of  that  Republic  has  appointed  the  following  distin¬ 
guished  citizens  to  constitute  a  National  Committee  on  the  Simplifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Calendar:  Sehor  Napoleon  Arce,  Senor  Fabricio  de  Alba, 
and  Dr.  Aurelio  A.  Dutari.  Including  the  Panamanian,  there  are 
now  five  such  committees  in  the  Pan  American  republics. 
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The  Director  General’s  OflSce. 

The  Director  General  received  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Chilean 
Army,  General  F.  Javier  Diaz,  when  he  called  at  the  Pan  American 
Union  Julj’^  17.  General  Diaz  was  accompanied  by  His  Excellency, 
the  Ambassador  of  Chile,  Senor  Don  Carlos  G.  Davila,  Lieut.  Col. 
Zorobabel  Galeno,  Military  Attach4  of  the  Chilean  Embassy,  and 
Commander  Carlos  Fuentes,  Aide  to  General  Diaz.  While  in 
Washington  the  general  was  accorded  the  honors  of  a  distinguished 
visitor. 
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Oen.  F.  JaviPr  Plat,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Chilean  Army,  in  company  with  His  Excellency  the  .Ambassador 
of  Chile,  .'^ftor  Oon  Carlos  O.  D&vila,  calle<l  at  the  I’an  .American  Union  while  visiting  \\  ashington  in 
July.  In  the  photografih,  taken  in  front  of  the  bu.st  of  O’lliggins,  the  ('hilean  patriot,  apiiear,  left  to 
right'  Commander  Carlos  Fuentes,  .Aide  to  General  Diaz;  the  Ambassador  of  Chile;  General  Diaz,  and 
Lieut.  Col.  Zorobatiel  Galeno,  Military  Attach^  of  the  Chilean  Embassy. 


The  intrepid  Guatemalan  aviators.  Col.  Miguel  Garcia  Granados 
and  Lieut.  Carlos  Merlen,  who  brought  to  the  Director  General  the 
cordial  greetings  of  the  Government  of  Guatemala,  were  received 
by  him  August  1.  Their  coming  had  previously  been  announced  by 
the  following  radiogram  from  His  Excellency,  Dr.  Eduardo  Aguirre 
V’elazquez,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Guatemala; 

I  take  pleasure  in  informing  you  that  the  Guatemalan  aviator,  Ck>I.  Miguel 
Garcia  Granados,  who  is  on  a  good-will  flight  to  American  nations,  will  arrive 
in  Washington  the  first  of  next  week.  Please  accept  my  cordial  regards. 

The  Director  General  addressed  the  following  response  to  His 
Excellency,  Dr.  Aguirre  Vel&zquez: 
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GUATEMALAN  AVIATORS  AT  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 

After  a  successful  flight  to  the  United  States,  Col.  Miguel  Oarcfa  Granados  and  Lieut.  Carlos  Merlen  were 
received  by  the  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union  during  their  visit  to  I^'ashirgton.  In  the 
group  arc,  left  to  right;  Col.  Garcia  Granados;  His  Eicellency  the  Minister  of  Guatemala,  SeAor  Dr. 
Adri&n  Recinos;  and  Lieutenant  Merlen. 

Oil  the  occasion  of  tiie  happy  arrival  of  Col.  Garcia  Granados  I  send  warmest 
congratulations  to  your  Excellency. 

His  Excellency,  the  Minister  of  Guatemala,  Senor  Dr.  Adrian 
Recinos,  was  host  to  Col.  Garcia  Grandos  during  his  stay  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  accompanied  him  to  the  Pan  American  Union.  They 
were  received  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  numerous 
entertainments  were  given  in  their  honor.  Col.  Garcia  Granados 
and  Lieutenant  Merlen  carried  with  them  the  admiration  and  warm¬ 
est  wishes  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  on  their  return  flight. 


d 


THE  MINISTER  OF  FOKEION  AFFAIRS  OB  THE  OOAiINICAN  REPUBLIC 

The  recently  ap!)ointe<i  Minister  of  B'oreiitn  Affairs  ol  the  Dominican  RepuMic,  Seftor  Dr.  Francisco  J- 
Peynado,  while  en  route  to  his  new  jKist  c“.lle<l  at  the  Pin  American  Union,  accompanied  by  His  B'.scel- 
lency  the  Minister  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  Seftor  Dr.  .VnRel  .Morales.  In  the  photopraph  Doctor 
Morales  api)ears  at  the  left  of  the  bust  ol  Duarte,  the  Dominican  national  hero,  ami  D<X'tor  Peynado  at 
the  ripht. 

The  Director  (leiieral  also  had  the  honor  of  receiviiiji;  the  newly 
appointed  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Dominican  Republic, 
His  E.xcellency,  Senor  Dr.  Francisco  d.  Peynado,  accompanied  by 
His  Excellency,  the  Minister  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  Senor 
Dr.  Angel  Morales.  Doctor  Peynado  was  en  route  to  his  new  post. 

Other  distinguished  visitors  were  Senor  Dr.  Carlos  Die/,  de  Medina 
and  Sehora  de  Diez  de  Medina,  brother  and  sister-in-law  of  His 
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Excellency,  the  Minister  of  Bolivia,  Senor  Dr.  Eduardo  Diez  de 
Medina,  who,  with  Sefiora  de  Diez  de  Medina,  accompanied  them 
when  visiting;  the  Union. 

The  Director  (leneral  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  a  number  of 
graduates  of  the  University  of  Hahana  on  an  educational  mission  in 
the  United  States.  In  the  group  were  Dr.  Alfredo  Aguayo,  Senor 
Alherto  .\lvarez,  Sefior  Jose  R.  Cabana,  Dr.  Miguel  Cano,  Sehorita 
Juana  Castro,  Sehorita  Marla  Luisa  Felipe,  Sehorita  Rosario  Felipe, 
Sehor  Naval  Fernandez,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jorge  Blanco  Ferrer,  Dr. 
German  Herrera,  Sehorita  .4ngeles  Moreno,  Sehorita  Maria  F.  Pola, 
Sehorita  Raquel  Pola,  Sehorita  Ana  Marla  Rodriguez,  Sehorita  Justa 
Sigler,  Sehorita  Dolores  Valido,  and  Sehor  Fernando  de  la  Vega. 
In  the  Director  General’s  address  of  welcome  he  stressed  the  fact 
that  such  personal  contacts  strengthen  cultural  ties  and  cement 
friendship,  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  visitors  the  hospitality 
and  facilities  of  the  Pan  American  l^nion. 

The  Counsellor’s  Office. 

The  Counsellor  announces  that  on  Tuesday  evening,  September 
17,  the  United  States  Navy  Band,  under  the  leadership  of  Lieut. 
Charles  Benter,  will  give  a  ecncert  cn  the  Esplanade  of  the  Pan 
American  Union.  The  program  will  he  composed  entirely  of  Latin- 
American  musical  selections.  A  special  arrangement  of  excerpts  from 
the  opera  SaJmdor  liosa,  by  Carlos  Gomes,  of  Brazil,  is  to  be  one  of 
the  leading  numheis.  Vocalists  from  Latin  America  will  also  take 
part  in  the  |)rogram. 

The  winter  concert  is  already  set  for  December  10,  while  that  of 
the  spring  season  will  he  given  on  April  22.  The  United  Service 
Orchestra,  made  up  of  musicians  from  the  Army  and  Navy  musical 
groups,  is  now  composed  of  100  musicians  and  will  render  a  number 
of  selections  not  previously  performed  in  the  New  World. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Counsellor,  large  musical  organiza¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States  have  on  various  occasions  given  prominence 
to  specially  arranged  numhers  for  large  choruses  by  Latin-American 
composers.  For  instance,  the  Women’s  University  Glee  Club,  at 
its  twelfth  concert  held  in  New  York  a  short  time  ago,  included 
several  numbers  from  the  Southern  Republics.  Eduardo  Fahini,  of 
Uruguay,  was  represented  on  this  program  by  his  Vaqnila  Colorado, 
as  was  Francisco  Agea,  of  Mexico,  by  A7  Toro  y  el  Ranchero.  An 
arrangement  of  a  typical  gaucho  folk  song  by  Vicente  Forte,  of 
Argentina,  was  also  a  featured  number.  Other  selections  appearing 
on  the  program  that  proved  popular  included  the  following:  Popule 
Mem,  by  Jos6  Angel  Lamas,  of  Venezuela;  two  arrangements  of 
Luciano  Gallet,  of  Brazil,  Tayeraa  and  0  Luar  do  Sertao;  arrange¬ 
ments  of  two  Indian  songs,  from  Peru  and  Ecuador,  and  Pilyrhns' 
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Songs,  from  Bolivia.  The  music  critics  voiced  the  sentiment  of  the 
large  audience  through  their  appreciative  reviews,  which  stressed 
the  originality  of  the  themes  and  their  melodious  treatment. 

The  Foreign  Trade  Adviser’s  Office. 

The  Foreign  Trade  Adviser,  Mr.  William  A.  Reid,  left  recently 
on  a  trip  that  will  take  him  through  the  Central  American  Repub¬ 
lics,  the  northern  countries  of  South  America,  Cuba,  Haiti,  and  the 
Dominican  Republic.  During  his  travels  Mr.  Reid  will  acquaint 
himself  with  new  transportation  facilities,  late  port  improvements, 
and  other  upbuilding  factors  in  the  countries  mentioned. 

The  office  of  the  Foreign  Trade  Adviser  has  on  press  at  this  writing 
a  new  edition  of  the  American  Nation  Series  on  Uruguay.  This 
booklet  contains  late  information  relating  to  transportation  facili-  ji 
ties  and  the  educational  system,  and  other  interesting  facts  on  that 
Republic. 

Of  late  several  Latin-American  countries  have  manifested  a  keen 
interest  in  the  planting  of  chaulmoogra  trees,  from  which  is  obtained 
an  oil  used  in  the  treatment  of  leprosy.  Recently,  the  Foreign  Trade 
Adviser’s  office  assisted  in  arrangements  for  the  purchase  of  a  number  i 
of  these  trees  by  the  Colombian  Government. 

The  Statistical  Division. 

During  the  past  month  the  Statistical  Division  has  completed 
reports  on  the  foreign  trade  for  1928  of  Uruguay,  Costa  Rica,  Haiti,  ^ 
and  the  Dominican  Republic,  for  publication  in  pamphlet  form,  and  ' 
is  now  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  Guatemala’s  foreign  trade 
report  for  the  same  year. 

The  Library.  L 

Information  has  just  been  received  that  the  Government  of  El  E 
Salvador  has  appointed  the  National  Technical  Cooperating  Com-  F 
mittee  on  Bibliography  for  that  country  composed  of  Dr.  Enrique  P 
C6rdova,  Senor  Francisco  Gavidia,  and  Senor  Antonio  Sol.  This  is  [ 
the  twelfth  country  to  make  such  appointment.  A’report  regarding 
the  purposes  of  these  ‘  committees  appeared  in  the  July  number  of  j 
this  magazine.  I 

The  summer  months  bring  to  the  library  professors  seeking  Latin-  j 
American  data  for  the  improvement  of  their  courses  and  students  on  | 
vacation  who  desire  to  obtain  material  for  their  theses.  A  professor  * 

of  Latin-American  history  requests  late  historical  facts;  another  j 

wishes  to  know"  the  economic  effect  of  the  relations  between  a  promi¬ 
nent  South  American  country  and  the  United  States;  a  student  I 
requires  material  for  the  economic  background  of  the  petroleum 
situation  in  Me.xico;  another  spends  a  week  or  so  delving  into  the 
home  life  of  the  Incas;  and  a  visitor  from  Texas  studies  the  docu¬ 
mentary  material  on  the  former  Central  American  Court  of  Justice. 


I 
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The  library  is  now  undergoing^  a  complete  reclassification.  This 
work,  initiated  last  summer  and  suspended  during  the  winter,  w'ill 
be  concluded  in  a  few  weeks.  The  Library  of  Congress  schemes  are 
being  used  with  only  such  slight  modification  as  is  required  to  retain 
the  grouping  of  the  library’s  material  under  each  country  forming 
the  Pan  American  Union. 

Among  the  periodicals  received  by  the  library  are  some  magazines 
and  newspapers  not  kept  after  their  use  has  been  served.  In  order 
that  some  good  use  may  be  made  of  such  publications,  the  library 
has  been  sending  them  upon  request  to  teachers  of  Spanish  and 
Portuguese,  and  to  schools,  hospitals,  and  similar  institutions.  While 
the  number  available  is  extremely  limited,  yet  the  list  of  recipients 
can  be  extended  to  include  a  few  additional  organizations  desiring 
such  material  for  use  among  Spanish-speaking  persons  or  students 
of  Spanish  or  Portuguese. 

The  library  has  recently  received  copies  of  the  following  new 
magazines : 

Agricultura  Chilena.  Published  in  Santiago  de  Chile  at  Calle  Hudrfanos, 
1059.  Vol.  1,  No.  2,  febrero  de  1929.  32  p.  illus.  7%  by  lOYz  inches. 

Revista  Dental  de  Chile.  Official  organ  of  the  Sociedad  Odontoldgica  de  Chile. 
Published  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  J.  S.  Murua,  Casilla  del  Correo  880,  San¬ 
tiago  de  Chile.  Vol.  1,  Nos.  2-3,  marzo-abril,  1929.  illus.  7)4  by  10)4  inches. 

Revista  de  Agronomla  y  Veterinaria.  Official  organ  of  the  Direccidn  General 
de  Ensenanza  Agricola.  Santiago  de  Chile,  Tonio  1,  No.  1,  mayo  de  1929. 
80  p.  6H  by  9H  inches. 

Chile  A6reo.  Published  by  the  Club  A6reo  de  Chile.  Casilla  del  Correo 
913,  Santiago  de  Chile.  Afto  1,  No.  2,  febrero  de  1929.  30  p.  illus.  7}i  by 

10  inches. 

Chile  Filatilico.  Edited  by  Victor  Vargas  V.,  Casilla  del  Correo  1375,  San¬ 
tiago  de  Chile.  Aiio  1,  No.  1,  inarzo  de  1929.  8  p.  illus.  7)4  by  10)^  inches. 

Cultura.  Revista  quincenal  dedicada  a  las  artes,  a  las  ciencias,  y  a  las 
industrias.  Published  under  the  direction  of  Efrain  Arguedas  Cabezas.  San 
Jos5,  Costa  Rica,  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  3  de  febrero  de  1929.  16  p.  illus.  10)4  by 

13)4  inches. 

Boletln  de  informaciones  diplom&ticos  y  consulares.  Published  by  the  Direc- 
ci6n  de  Comercio  Exterior  del  Ministerio  de  Relaciones  Exteriores,  at  Calle 
Florida  niim.  1434,  Montevideo.  Aflo  1,  No.  2,  diciembre  de  1928.  p.  89-156. 
6)4  by  9)4  inches.  Gratis. 

Boletln  de  la  Sociedad  de  Estudios  Juridico-Internacionales  de  la  Universidad 
Central.  Published  under  the  administration  of  Senor  Jorge  Rivera  Larrea  at 
the  University  in  Quito,  Ecuador.  Aflo  1,  Num.  1,  Junio  de  1929.  47  p. 

6)4  by  9)4  inches. 

The  Division  of  Intellectual  Cooperation. 

Tn  addition  to  the  important  assistance  rendered  to  the  Division 
by  the  Permanent  Committee  on  Intellectual  Cooperation,  which  is 
one  of  the  subcommittees  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  and  is  composed  of  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  the 
Argentine  Republic,  Costa  Rica,  Ecuador,  Mexico,  and  Uruguay,  with 
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the  Ambassador  of  Mexico  as  chairman,  the  division  is  fortunate  in 
securing  the  help  of  a  Technical  Advisory  Committee  composed  of 
eminent  representatives  of  various  fields  of  intellectual  effort,  who  will 
assist  in  mapping  out  a  program  of  work  for  the  division.  The  first 
meeting  will  be  held  on  October  If).  The  committee  is  made  up  as 
follows : 

Mr.  Laurence  Vail  Coleman,  director,  American  Association  of 
Museums. 

Dr.  Stephen  P.  Duggan,  director.  Institute  of  International  Edu¬ 
cation. 

Dr.  Waldo  G.  Leland,  secretary,  American  Council  of  Learned 
Societies. 

Dr.  C.  E.  McGuire,  formerly  of  the  Inter-American  High  Com¬ 
mission. 

Dr.  John  C.  Merriam,  president,  Carnegie  Institution  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Charles  Moore,  chairman,  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts. 

Mr.  Calvin  W.  Rice,  secretary,  American  Society  of  Mechanical  | 
Engineers.  i 

Dr.  Janies  Brown  Scott,  secretary,  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Inter-  j 
national  Peace,  and  president,  American  Institute  of  International  | 
Law. 

Dr.  J.  David  Thompson,  secretary,  American  National  Committee  j 
on  International  Intellectual  Cooperation. 

Among  recent  visitors  to  the  Division  of  Intellectual  Cooperation  j 
were  Messi-s.  Abraham  and  Benjamin  Cabrera,  sons  of  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  of  Guatemala,  who  brought  for  the  use  of  the  divi¬ 
sion  data  on  recent  school  reforms  in  their  country.  They  are  plan-  [ 
ning  to  studv  law  in  Georgetown  Cniversitv. 

M  iss  Anna  Hempstead  Branch,  of  the  Poets’  Guild,  also  called  in 
connection  with  plans  for  a  series  of  international  anthologies  in 
which  Latin  American  poets  will  be  well  represented.  Miss  Branch 
explained  the  interest  of  the  members  of  the  Poets’  Guild  in  getting 
into  touch  with  their  Latin  American  contemporaries.  1 

Another  visitor  was  Mr.  W.  A.  O’Leary,  assistant  commissioner  of  | 

education  of  New  Jersey,  who,  on  behalf  of  the  American  Vocational  j 

Association,  is  interested  in  making  contacts  with  Latin  Americans 
working  in  the  same  field.  ; 

The  division  has  been  pleased  to  he  of  assistance  to  Prof.  Max  F. 
Meyer,  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  who  is  going  to  deliver  lectures 
on  psychology  at  the  University  of  Chile. 

Mr.  Ramon  Caballero,  manual  training  teacher  in  the  Normal 
School  of  Hahana,  visited  the  division  when  the  group  of  Cuban 
teachers  recently  came  to  the  Pan  American  Union.  During  his  stay 
in  this  country  Mr.  Caballero  wishes  to  learn  something  about 
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trade  schools  for  boys,  and  the  division  has  made  arrangements  for 
him  to  visit  several  schools  near  New  York. 

The  division  has  also  answered  requests  of  correspondents  for  the 
following: 

Catalogues  of  many  of  the  leading  boys’  preparatory  schools  in  the 
United  States,  desired  by  a  Latin  American  municipality  which  is 
considering  opening  a  boarding  school  along  similar  lines. 

Statements  made  by  several  prominent  men  in  the  United  States 
relative  to  the  value  of  physical  training  and  sports,  sent  to  a  Latin 
American  educator  who  is  interested  in  establishing  a  public  gym¬ 
nasium. 

Information  on  how  to  prepare  small  and  inexpensive  laboratories 
for  physics  and  chemistry,  in  answer  to  a  request  from  a  Latin 
American  teacher. 

Information  on  commercial  schools  in  the  United  States,  sent  to  a 
parent  who  desires  his  son  to  enter  an  institution  of  this  nature;  and 
on  aviation  schools  in  the  United  States,  supplied  to  a  Colombian 
who  desires  to  be  a  pilot. 


INTERNATIONAL  TREATIES 

,  and  relations  , 


BOLIVIA-BRAZIL 


Boundary  treaty. — The  exchange  of  ratifications  of  the  Treaty 
on  Boundaries  and  Railway  Communications,  signed  by  BoliA^ia  and 
Brazil  on  December  25,  1928,  took  place  at  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Relations  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  June  27,  1929.  (See  Bulletin  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  March,  1929.)  (Jornal  do  Brasil,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  June  28,  1929.) 

MEXICO-PAN  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS 


Mexico  ratifies  pan  American  sanit.yry  code. — Under  date  of 
June  28,  1929,  there  appears  in  El  Diario  OJicial  of  the  United  States 
of  Mexico  the  promulgation  by  President  E.  Portes  Gil  of  the  Pan 
American  Sanitary  Code  previously  ratified  by  the  Me.xican  Senate, 
with  reservations  which  the  authorities  considered  expedient  in  adapt¬ 
ing  it  to  the  administrative  needs  of  the  Mexican  National  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health.  Countries  which  have  previously  ratified  this 
important  sanitary  treaty  are  as  follows:  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Chile, 
El  Salvador,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Peru,  Uruguay, 
and  the  United  States. 
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It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Code,  which 
may  be  considered  as  a  substantial  revision  and  amplification  of  the 
Convention  of  Washington  of  1905,  was  adopted  ad  referendum  by 
the  Seventh  Pan  American  Sanitary  Conference  which  met  in  Habana, 
Cuba,  in  1924,  a  protocol  having  been  added  by  the  Eighth  Pan 
American  Sanitar\’  Conference  at  Lima,  Peru,  in  1927. 

Briefly,  the  objects  of  this  treaty  are  as  follows: 

(а)  The  prevention  of  the  international  spread  of  communicable 
diseases  of  human  beings. 

(б)  The  promotion  of  cooperative  measures  for  the  prevention  of 
the  introduction  and  spread  of  disease  into  and  from  the  territories 
of  the  signatory  governments. 

(c)  The  standardization  of  the  collection  of  morbidity  and  mor¬ 
tality  statistics  by  the  signatory  governments. 

(d)  The  stimulation  of  the  mutual  interchange  of  information 
which  may  be  of  value  in  improving  the  public  health  and  combating 
the  diseases  of  man. 

(c)  The  standardization  of  the  measures  employed  at  places  of 
entry  for  the  prevention  of  the  introduction  and  spread  of  the  com¬ 
municable  diseases  of  man,  so  that  greater  protection  against  them 
shall  be  achiev^ed  and  unnecessary  hindrance  to  international  com¬ 
merce  and  communication  eliminated. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  obligatory  reporting  of  plague,  cholera, 
yellow  fever,  smallpox,  typhus  fever,  and  certain  other  transmissible 
diseases.  Each  signatory  government  agrees  to  notify  adjacent 
countries  and  also  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau  at  Washington, 
D.  C.,  immediately  upon  the  appearance  of  these  diseases  in  its 
territory. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  code  masters  of  vessels  or  aircraft  are 
required  to  obtain  at  ports  of  departure  and  call  bills  of  health  which 
set  forth  the  sanitary  condition  of  such  ports  and  give  other  pertinent 
information.  Medical  officers  are  required  to  keep  a  sanitary  log  in 
which  shall  be  recorded  anything  occurring  en  route  that  may  be  of 
interest  to  the  quarantine  authorities  at  ports  of  arrival. 

Ports  of  entry  are  to  be  classified  as  to  whether  such  ports  are 
infected  with  or  free  from  quarantinable  diseases,  and  also  with  regard 
to  the  existence  of  facilities  in  such  ports  for  the  proper  disinfection 
of  infected  vessels. 

General  measures  are  indicated  for  the  treatment  of  vessels  arriv¬ 
ing  from  infected  ports  and  of  vessels  on  which  disease  actually  exists 
or  may  have  occurred  en  route.  Standards  of  fumigation  are  pre¬ 
scribed  and  measures  are  indicated  for  the  care  of  persons  suffering 
from  quarantinable  disease  and  of  those  who  may  have  been  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  sick. 
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The  •powers  and  duties  of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau  are 
defined,  and  include  those  powers  and  duties  previously  conferred  by 
Pan  American  Conferences  of  States  and  also  by  the  Pan  American 
Sanitary  Conferences. 

The  reservations  made  by  the  Government  of  Mexico  relate  prin¬ 
cipally  to  certain  forms  of  typhus  fever  and  smallpox,  and  to  slight 
changes  in  the  form  of  the  model  bill  of  health.  These  reservations 
also  define  an  infected  port  as  being  one  where  one  or  more  nonim- 
ported  cases  of  cholera,  yellow  fever,  or  plague  exist.  Concerning 
the  functions  and  duties  of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau, 
reservation  is  made  with  regard  to  any  past  or  future  resolution  or 
conclusion  of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Conferences  to  which 
Mexico  has  not  adhered  or  may  not  adhere. 

In  ratifying  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Code,  the  Mexican  Gov¬ 
ernment  declares  that  its  provisions  will  be  applied  as  fully  as  possible 
consistent  with  the  foregoing  reservations. 


BOLIVIA 


Protective  tariff  on  flour. — The  President  of  the  Republic 
issued  a  decree  on  June  4,  1929,  fi.xing  a  date  six  months  from  that  day 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  law  of  May  15,  1929,  which  places  a  duty 
on  all  flour  imported  into  the  country.  The  primary  motive  for  this 
law  was  to  encourage  and  protect  the  milling  in  Bolivia  of  flour  for  the 
use  of  the  country.  It  is  expected  that  by  the  date  set  there  will  be 
sufficient  mills  established  for  this  purpose.  {El  Diario,  La  Paz, 
June  6,  1929.) 

CUBA 


Nationality  of  married  women. — A  law  approved  July  1,  1929, 
amends  Article  22  of  the  Civil  Code  to  read  as  follows:  “A  Cuban 
woman  who  marries  a  foreigner  shall  not  lose  her  nationality  as  a 
consequence  of  this  act.”  {Gaceta  Oficial,  July  9,  1929.) 

ECUADOR 

The  new  ministry. — In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  of  1929,  which  in  Title  VI,  Section  III,  article  90  author¬ 
izes  a  law  determining  the  number  of  cabinet  ministers,  and  the 
appointment  of  these  by  the  President  of  the  Republic,  the  National 
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Assembly  on  May  7,  1929,  voted  to  have  six  ministers  and  on  May 
16  President  Ayora  appointed  the  incumbents  as  follows:  Minister 
of  Government  and  Social  Welfare,  Dr.  Teofilo  Fuentes  Robles; 
Minister  of  Foreifin  Relations,  Seilor  don  Gonzalo  Zaldumbide; 
Minister  of  Public  Education,  Dr.  Manuel  Maria  Sanchez;  Minister 
of  Public  Works,  Ajiriculture,  and  Promotion,  Senor  don  .Tulio  E. 
Moreno;  Minister  of  the  Treasury  and  Public  Credit,  Senor  don  Juan 
de  D.  Martinez;  and  Minister  of  War,  Navy,  and  Aviation,  (’olonel 
Carlos  A.  Guerrero.  {El  Comercio,  (Juito,  May  8, 16, 1929,  El  Ecuador 
Comerclal,  April,  1929.) 

PANAMA 

Budget  for  1929-1981  approved. — The  new  budget  for  the  years 
1929-1931  was  approved  and  signed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic 
and  his  five  ministers  on  June  21,  1929.  It  went  into  effect  on  July 
1,  completing  the  series  of  measures  undertaken  to  reorganize  the 
fiscal  system.  The  revenues  and  expenditures  for  the  ensuing  year 
have  been  balanced  at  .S17,031,907.8.5,  and  only  expenditures  author¬ 
ized  by  the  budget  will  be  approved.  The  estimated  revenues  are 
from  four  sources:  Commercial  taxes,  including  import  duties;  inter¬ 
nal  taxes;  national  services,  such  as  markets,  piers,  etc.;  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  revenues,  derived  from  sale  or  lease  of  national  lands,  Panama 
Canal  annuities,  and  interest  on  the  constitutional  fund.  The 
expemlitures  of  the  five  departments  of  the  Government  are  budgeted 
as  follows:  Department  of  Government  and  Justice,  $3,768,943.75; 
Department  of  Foreign  Relations,  $572,000;  Treasury  Department, 
$1,. 588,264;  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  $3,327,937;  and 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Public  Works,  $1,428,588.98.  To 
these  expenses  are  added  $4,126,174.12  for  payment  on  the  public 
debt  and  $2,220,000  for  charity.  This  last  item  is  to  be  paid  for  from 
the  proceeds  of  a  special  fund  from  the  national  lottery.  {Htar  and 
Herald,  Panama,  June  22,  1929.) 

SALVADOR 

Eight-hour  labor  law. — By  legislative  decree  of  June  13,  1929,  an 
8-hour  day  has  been  established  for  laborers  in  mills,  factories,  at 
ports,  on  railroads,  and  in  other  transportation  companies,  and  for 
employes  in  industrial  and  commercial  houses.  Fines  of  from  5  to 
200  colones  are  provided  for  infractions  of  the  law.  An  amendment 
to  the  law  authorizes  the  Executive  to  regulate  the  hours  of  labor  of 
the  employes  and  workmen  of  the  State.  (Report  of  United  States 
Consul  in  San  Salvador.) 


BOLIVIA 


A  NATIONAL  AGKicuLTURAL  FARM. — The  Government  has  signed  a 
contract  by  which  it  cedes  for  15  years  to  private  parties  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  farm  at  Cochabamba  for  use  as  a  tree,  flower,  and  fruit 
nursery  from  which  the  needs  of  the  various  national  experiment 
and  agricultural  schools  are  to  be  supplied.  By  the  terms  of  the 
contract  the  Government  will  appropriate  an  annual  sum  of  25,000 
bolivianos  for  the  improvement  and  maintenance  of  this  nursery, 
which  sum  is  to  be  reimbursed  after  the  first  year,  from  the  sale  of 
farm  products.  The  concessionary  assumes  the  responsibility  of 
financing  the  initial  expense  of  establishing  the  nursery,  supplying 
the  demand  for  trees  and  plants,  and  supporting  and  instructing 
eight  pupils  for  later  expert  agricultural  service.  The  farm  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  Government  inspection.  {El  Diario,  La  Paz,  June  6,  1929.) 

BRAZIL 


Improved  methods  of  coffee  growing. — Coffee  planters  of  Sao 
Paulo,  Brazil,  are  being  taught  improved  methods  of  coffee  growing 
which  should  lower  their  costs  of  production  and  improve  the  quality 
of  their  crops,  according  to  Dr.  Robert  L.  Emerson,  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  who  recently  returned  from  Brazil, 
where  he  had  gone  to  study  coffee-production  methods. 

The  work  is  carried  on  through  the  State-controlled  Coffee  Institute 
with  the  cooperation  of  over  20,000  farmers.  The  State  of  Sao 
Paulo  is  the  most  important  coffee-producing  State  of  Brazil,  and 
the  Government  is  making  every  possible  effort  to  cooperate  with 
the  coffee  planters  in  the  cultivation,  harvesting,  and  marketing  of 
their  jiroduct.  Doctor  Emerson  said: 

Moil  arc  sent  out  in  pairs  to  the  cofToo  plantations.  One  man  is  a  practical 
a){ricullurist,  tlic  other  a  practical  cotfee  man.  One  teaches  the  farmer  how 
to  plant,  cultivate,  and  fertilize  the  land;  the  other  how  to  harvest,  sort,  grade, 
and  jirepare  the  product  for  market.  These  men  go  all  over  the  State  holding 
meetings  of  the  farmers  at  convenient  places.  They  also  go  over  the  planta¬ 
tions  with  the  farmers  themselves. 

The  chief  points  of  im])rovement  are  the  fertilizing  of  the  ground  and  the 
picking  of  the  crop.  Heretofore  much  of  the  fertilizing  was  tlone  by  circling 
or  ringing  the  tree  and  turning  in  the  humus  and  other  material.  This  was 
decidedly  harmful  to  the  roots  of  the  tna's  which  sulTered,  often  severely. 

Now  a  trench  is  dug  along  one  side  of  a  row  of  trtH's  and  organic  matter  filled 
in.  .\nother  year  a  similar  trench  is  dug  at  right  angles  to  the  first  anil  the 
pr.  ici'ss  rejM'ated.  In  this  way  one-<iuarter  of  the  amount  of  damage  is  done, 
yet  till'  tri'c  is  sullieientlv  nourished. 
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Picking  of  the  crop  has  generally  l)een  done  by  hand  with  the  result  that 
ripe  Ijerries,  green  Ijerries,  leaves,  and  twigs  were  strip|)ed  off  and  the  trees 
damaged.  Now  the  farmers  are  Ix-ing  taught  to  harvest  their  crops  so  that 
only  the  mature  l>erries  are  gathered  without  damage  to  the  trees.  A  long 
stick  or  pole  fitted  with  an  arrangement  whereby  a  limb  can  be  grasped  is  used 
and  the  ripe  lierries  are  shaken  from  the  trees  without  stripping  the  leaves  or 
smaller  twigs  or  getting  the  unripe  lierries. 

The  Government  is  giving  all  possible  aid,  both  in  services  and  personal 
assistance  and  financially,  and  the  expected  results  would  seem  to  promise  a 
still  greater  future  to  the  coffee  industry  of  Brazil. 

CHILE 

Promotion  of  agriculture. — On  May  27  last  the  Minister  of 
Promotion,  at  the  instance  of  prominent  agriculturists,  appointed  a 
high  council  of  agriculture  to  be  composed  of  representatives  from 
such  organizations  as  the  National  Agricultural  Society,  the  Society 
for  Farm  Colonization,  the  Society  for  Farm  Credit,  and  the  Co¬ 
operative  Farm  Societies,  with  the  Minister  of  Promotion  and  the 
directors  of  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  of  Farm  Instruction,  of  Land 
Colonization,  of  Commerce,  and  of  Manufacturing  Industries.  The 
function  of  this  council  will  be  to  support  and  advise  the  Minister  of 
Promotion  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  progress  and  development  of 
the  agricultural  industry. 

The  expansion  of  the  cattle  industrj’  in  Chile  is  practically  assured 
with  the  successful  introduction  and  distribution  of  20,000  blooded 
cattle  for  the  improvement  of  the  native  strain.  The  Caja  Agraria 
made  a  careful  inspection  of  pasturage  and  sanitary  conditions 
before  distributing  the  imported  cattle  among  the  buyers.  The 
cattle  industry  represents  an  investment  of  800,000,000  pesos,  and 
it  is  the  hope  of  farmers  not  only  to  supply  their  own  dairy  products 
but  in  time  to  become  exporters  in  this  line.  {El  Mercurio,  Santiago, 
May  24  and  28,  1929.) 


DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Diversification  of  crops. — In  view  of  the  uncertain  prospects  in 
the  sugar  market,  much  publicity  is  being  given  to  the  desirability  of 
cultivating  other  crops,  such  as  coffee,  cacao,  and  tobacco.  There 
has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  coffee  plantations,  especially  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Barahona  and  Polo.  During  1928  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  coffee  reached  4,-542,480  kilograms  (kilogram  equals  2.2  pounds), 
an  increa.se  of  448,581  kilograms  over  the  amount  exported  the 
previous  year.  This  crop  brought  $2,135,682  in  1928  as  against 
$1,749,522  in  1927. 

There  is  said  to  be  much  improvement  in  the  acceptability  of 
Dominican  cacao  in  the  foreign  markets;  12,024  bags  of  this  bean  were 
shipped  from  Puerto  Plata  the  latter  part  of  June. 
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Tobacco  is  being  successfully  grown  and  it  is  thought  that.Avdth  the 
introduction  of  the  best  variety  of  seed,  efficient  methods  of  cultiva¬ 
tion,  financial  support,  and  uniformity  of  packing  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  modem  market,  this  crop  may  become  important. 

^  A  petition  has  been  presented  to  the  President  asking  for  the 
amendment  or  repeal  of  law  No.  815,  which  places  a  duty  of  150 
per  cent  on  sugar-mill  machinery.  Efforts  are  also  being  made 
to  have  planted  only  such  varieties  of  sugar  cane  as  are  known  to  be 
immune  to  disease,  so  as  to  procure  the  most  effective  results.  Sugar 
production  in  1928  amounted  to  405,885  tons,  which  is  52,732  tons 
more  than  in  1927;  this,  however,  represents  only  a  portion  of  the 
cane  grown,  as  a  large  amount  was  exported  to  Porto  Rico  for  grinding. 
The  provinces  of  Seybo  and  San  Pedro  de  Macoris  are  practically 
given  over  to  the  raising  of  sugar  cane,  and  the  living  of  almost  the 
entire  population  depends  upon  it.  {Listin  Diario,  Santo  Domingo, 
June  8,  17,  21,  24,  25,  and  27,  and  July  1,  1929.) 

HAITI 

Aid  to  agriculture. — During  May  the  agricultural  agents  devoted 
much  of  their  time  to  locating  sites  for  new  farm  schools,  holding 
regional  fairs  and  preparing  exhibits  to  be  brought  to  the  national  fair 
at  Damien.  Fairs  were  held  at  the  following  places  during  the  month: 
Belladere,  Dumay,  Gonaives,  Jeremie,  Segur,  Ennery,  Port  a  Piment, 
and  Kenscoff,  with  a  total  attendance  of  appro.ximately  7,900.  It  has 
been  noted  that  the  number  of  exhibits  at  practically  all  of  the  fairs 
has  greatly  increased  and  the  quality  improved. 

During  the  same  month  the  main  office  shipped  17,360  pounds  of 
selected  cotton  seed  to  various  districts  in  the  country. 

Propaganda  for  better  preparation  of  cacao  and  the  pruning  and 
cleaning  of  trees  is  making  progress.  The  work  of  combating  rats, 
bats,  and  woodpeckers  by  means  of  cyanogas  is  being  conducted  with 
satisfactory  results  in  the  cacao  district  of  the  South.  {Monthly 
Bulletin,  published  by  office  of  Financial  Adviser  General  Receiver, 
Port  au  Prince,  May,  1929.) 

MEXICO 

National  census. — See  page  947. 

NICARAGUA 

Agricultural  school  and  experimental  station. — At  the 
present  time  the  Nicaraguan  Government  is  taking  steps  to  establish 
an  agricultural  school  and  experimental  station.  To  this  end,  the 
Government  recently  entered  into  contract  through  the  Tropical 
Plant  Research  Foundation  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  the  services 
of  Dr.  J.  B.  Knight,  of  the  faculty  of  Harvard  University.  Doctor 
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Knight,  who  was  formerly  professor  of  agronomy  of  the  Superior 
School  of  Agriculture  of  Poona,  India,  and  at  one  time  headed  an 
agricultural  mission  in  Persia,  has  been  appointed  agricultural 
adviser  to  the  Nicaraguan  Government,  his  particular  task  being 
that  of  establishing  the  aforementioned  school  and  experimental 
station.  The  school,  which  will  be  situated  on  the  outskirts  of 
Managua,  will  at  first  have  accommodations  for  26  pupils.  The 
Minister  of  Agriculture  recently  sent  a  circular  letter  to  the  political 
heads  of  the  departments,  authorizing  each  of  them  to  register  two 
young  men  over  18  years  of  age  who  have  completed  their  primary 
schooling  for  entrance  into  the  school.  Upon  the  completion  of 
their  agricultural  course  these  young  men  will  then  be  prepared  to 
act  as  teachers  in  the  agricultural  schools  which  the  Government 
expects  to  establish,  as  circumstances  permit,  in  each  of  the  depart¬ 
ments. 


New'  variety  of  pineapple  for  Panama. — The  Canal  Zone  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  is  ready  to  distribute  pineapple  plants  of 
the  red  Spanish  variety  to  the  fruit  growlers  of  the  country.  This  is 
very  well  known  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  Costa  Rica,  being  con¬ 
sidered  superior  to  the  Monte  Lirio  and  Taboga  Island  varieties.  It 
also  hears  shipment  much  better  than  the  latter.  {Star  and  Herald, 
Panama,  June  15,  1929.) 

PARAGUAY 

Cultivation  of  wheat. — Although  experiments  in  the  cultivation 
of  wheat  in  Paraguay  have  as  a  w'hole  given  favorable  results,  they 
have  never  been  made  with  sufficient  regularity,  in  large  enough 
numbers,  or  under  adequately  controlled  conditions  which  w’ould 
definitely  prove  the  wisdom  of  the  extensive  cultivation  of  the  grain 
in  that  country.  It  was,  therefore,  with  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  desirability  of  this  crop  that  the  permanent  committee  of  the 
National  Agricultural  Society  in  San  Pedro  del  Parana  initiated 
plans  to  sow  a  large  area  of  land  within  its  territorj'  in  wheat.  To 
date  it  has  been  found  that  the  regions  comprising  the  Missions 
and  that  around  San  Pedro,  Carmen,  Coronel  Bogado,  and  Encar- 
nacion  are  most  favorable  for  the  cultivation  of  this  cereal.  {El 
Diario,  Asuncion,  May  2,  1929.) 


Important  gathering  of  farmers. — During  May  there  was  an 
important  gathering  of  agriculturists  in  Lima,  attracted  by  the 
Second  National  Stock  Show,  the  First  National  Conference  of 
Agriculturists  and  the  First  Assembly  of  Wheat  Growers.  The 
promoters  of  this  gathering  were  satisfied  with  the  results.  The 
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stock  show  included  specimens  of  the  best  breeds  of  blooded  cattle, 
horses,  poultry,  and  other  animals,  demonstrating  the  high  plane  to 
which  this  industry  has  been  raised,  and  its  possibilities.  The  agri¬ 
cultural  conference  considered  such  important  topics  as  the  need  of 
veterinary  instruction  and  stock  health  inspection,  of  a  plant-quaran¬ 
tine  law,  the  adoption  of  an  agricultural  code  and  the  establishment  of 
a  farm  hoard.  It  was  decided  to  hold  the  Second  National  Agri¬ 
cultural  Conference  at  Lima  in  1930.  The  Assembly  of  Wheat 
Growers  called  attention  to  the  successful  results  obtained  during  the 
past  three  years  in  wheat  growing  on  the  uplands  at  an  altitude  of 
some  4,000  meters  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  thus  making  useful 
much  otherwise  waste  land  capable  of  supplying  the  country  with 
breadstuffs,  with  an  annual  saving  of  a  million  and  a  half  Peruvian 
pounds.  Samples  of  flour  and  bread  baked  from  it  were  given  out. 
{El  Tiempo,  Lima,  May  4,  6,  9,  1929.  La  Prensa,  Lima,  June  9,  1929.) 

Progress  in  cotton  experimentation. — The  chief  of  the  ex¬ 
perimental  station  at  Lambayeque,  in  a  recent  speech  before  the 
Society  of  Engineers,  acquainted  its  members  with  the  results  of 
official  experimental  work  with  cotton.  He  believes  this  crop  is  well 
adapted  to  the  conditions  of  soil,  climate,  and  water  supply  found 
in  the  region  of  Lambayeque,  notwithstanding  the  discouraging 
results  obtained  by  some  growers.  He  explained  in  much  detail  the 
various  plagues  and  insects  that  affect  cotton,  and  the  methods  em¬ 
ployed  with  success  to  combat  them.  He  advises  spring  rather  than 
winter  planting,  not  only  to  eliminate  the  insect  plagues,  in  great 
measure,  but  also  to  produce  a  better  crop.  He  recommends  the 
choice  of  particular  varieties  of  seed,  adaptable  to  special  regions,  and 
feels  assured  that  the  work  of  the  experiment  station  together  with 
modern  methods,  will  before  long  prove  conclusively  the  adaptability 
of  this  crop  to  the  special  conditions  of  the  country.  {La  Prensa, 
Lima,  June  9,  1929.) 


URUGUAY 

Campaign  of  reforestation  and  agricultural  promotion. — 
Much  publicity  is  being  given  to  the  ideas  of  certain  agricultural 
experts  that  the  country  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  an  extensive 
planting  of  trees  and  increased  diversification  and  intensification  of 
agriculture.  Already  many  young  trees  have  been  started  in  nurseries 
and  projects  are  under  way  to  establish  large  parks  and  national 
forest  reserves.  At  the  recent  agricultural  exposition  an  exhibit 
which  attracted  much  attention  showed  varieties  of  native  woods  and 
their  industrial  possibilities.  The  same  experts  also  advise  a  cam¬ 
paign  for  more  efficient  farming,  believing  that  the  economic  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  country  can  be  greatly  strengthened  by  this  means.  {La 
Manara,  Montevideo,  June  6,  12,  16,  and  23,  1929.) 


ARGENTINA 


Permanent  exposition. — A  permanent  exposition  of  the  products 
and  industries  of  Entre  Rios  was  opened  in  the  Entre  Rios  Associa¬ 
tion  headquarters  in  Buenos  Aires  on  April  30,  1929.  In  formally 
opening  the  exposition  Dr.  Luis  B.  Calderon,  vice  president  of  the 
association,  stated  that  cattle  raising  formed  the  basic  industry  of 
the  Province  with  its  8,000,000  head  of  cattle,  but  that  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  plaster  and  lime  had  also  assumed  large  proportions,  amount¬ 
ing  in  value  to  660,000  pesos  gold  in  1927.  Many  other  products 
varying  widely  in  their  nature  are  also  produced  in  the  Province,  as 
the  visitor  to  the  exposition  quickly  learns.  Over  60  societies,  firms, 
and  individuals  submitted  exhibits,  which  included  linseed  oil, 
castor  oil,  olive  oil,  meat,  leather,  wine  and  other  alcoholic  beverages, 
footwear,  flour,  plaster,  lime,  fruits,  soap,  mosaics,  wool,  honey, 
woods,  rice,  metals,  seeds,  veterinary  products,  silk,  and  charcoal. 
{La  Prema,  Buenos  Aires,  May  1,  1929.) 

BOLIVIA 

Protective  tariff  on  flour.  See  page  923. 

BRAZIL 

Foreign  trade  of  Brazil. — The  foreign  trade  of  Brazil  during  the 
first  three  months  of  1929  reached  a  figure  higher  than  in  a  similar 
period  during  the  last  four  years  as  shown  by  the  following  table: 

Cantos  de  rets 


1925  1926  1927  1928  1929 


Imports _  858,  156  672, 020  842, 886  868, 317  929, 270 

Exports _  922. 519  785, 242  853, 219  971, 861  969, 909 

Total... .  1,780,675  1,457,262  1,696,105  1,840,178  1,899,179 


(Informacoes  Ecoiiomicas  e  Coinmcrciaes,  no.  Ixxviii.) 

CHILE 


Promotion  of  tourist  travel. — Law  No.  4585  for  the  promotion 
of  tourist  travel  has  been  put  into  effect,  and  while  it  is  intended  to 
bring  about  an  economic  benefit  to  the  country,  it  is  also  having  the 
result  of  acquainting  Chilians  with  the  beauties  and  historic  signifi- 
930 
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oance  of  many  places,  and  the  importance  of  preservings  them.  The 
appropriation  has  so  far  been  expended  on  improving  Papudo, 
Zapayar,  the  lake  region,  and  San  Antonio  for  the  attraction  of  tourist 
travel.  San  Gabriel  will  be  the  center  for  winter  sports.  Steps  are 
now  being  taken  to  expropriate  Pilmaquien  Falls,  the  Laja  Falls,  and 
other  places  of  scenic  beauty.  Already  the  effect  of  this  effort  to 
attract  travelers  is  being  felt,  as  can  be  noted  from  the  following 
figures:  During  the  months  of  January,  February,  and  March  of  1927 
Chile  was  visited  by  1,485  tourists;  the  same  period  in  1928  brought 
1,500,  and  4,690  in  1929.  It  is  calculated  that  the  average  daily 
expenditure  made  by  each  tourist  is  150  pesos.  Figuring  on  an  aver¬ 
age  sojourn  of  15  days  per  person,  the  amount  of  money  left  in  the 
country  in  1929  by  the  tourists  was  13,402,500  pesos.  {El  Mercurxo, 
Santiago,  May  28,  1929.) 


COLOMBIA 

Colombian  mineral  resources. — Colombia  is  one  of  the  richest 
countries  in  the  world  in  mineral  resources.  Although  its  territory 
has  not  yet  been  completely  explored,  all  the  chief  minerals  known  to 
civilization  have  been  found  it  its  subsoil.  A  brief  statement  on  its 
chief  sources  of  mineral  wealth  is  as  follows: 

Gold. — Since  the  epoch  of  the  Spanish  settlement,  and  up  to  the  year  1810,  it 
had  been  estimated  that  the  Spaniards  had  exported  from  Colombia  the  enormous 
amount  of  about  800,000  kilograms  (kilogram  equals  2.2  pounds)  of  gold.  This 
is  the  most  important  product  mined  in  Colombia  and  is  extracted  in  large  quan¬ 
tities.  The  richest  mines  in  operation  to-day  are  located  in  the  departments  of 
Antioquia,  Caldas,  Narino,  Cauca,  Tolima,  Choco,  and  Cundinamarca.  The 
quantity  of  gold  exported  from  Colombia  in  1927  amounted  to  $2,000,000,  this 
sum  being  over  and  above  that  used  by  the  mints  at  Bogota  and  Medellin. 

Silver. — Silver  is  found  in  the  departments  of  Tolima,  Caldas,  Choco,  Cauca, 
and  Narino  in  the  proportion  of  5  jjer  cent  of  the  gold  found  in  that  territory. 
Some  of  the  silver  mines  under  exploitation  have  been  worked  since  colonial  times. 

Plalinum. — Rich  platinum  mines  are  to  be  found  along  the  Atrata,  San  Juan, 
Condoto,  Apogado,  Cajones,  and  Andagoya  Rivers,  the  largest  trade  centers 
being  at  Istmina,  Condoto,  Quibdo,  Baudo  Platina,  and  Riosucio.  The  most 
important  companies  working  these  deposits  are  the  Companfa  Minera  Chocd- 
Pacifico  and  the  British  Platinum  and  Gold  Corporation.  The  greater  part  of 
the  population  in  the  Choco  region  is  engaged  entirely  in  mining  platinum. 
Some  of  the  larger  companies  have  complete  modern  equipment  for  mining  and  are 
ojjerating  their  own  steamers  along  the  rivers  for  the  transportation  of  the  minerals 
within  the  territory  as  well  as  for  their  exportation  to  foreign  countries.  The 
value  of  platinum  exported  during  the  year  1927  amounted  to  $3,500,000. 

Emeralds. — The  emeralds  of  Colombia  are  considered  perhaps  the  finest  and 
purest  in  the  world.  The  Colombian  emerald  is  of  such  a  degree  of  crystalliza¬ 
tion  and  density  that  the  jeweler’s  file  does  not  penetrate  it,  whereas  most  of  the 
oriental  emeralds  are  not  so  hard.  The  Muzo  and  Cosquez  mines,  the  largest  and 
richest  emerald  mines  in  Colombia,  are  the  property  of  the  Government.  There 
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are  also  other  mines  owned  by  individuals  but  they  are  under  Government  suiK'r- 
vision.  The  Government  had  an  agreement  with  a  large  French  imix>rting  firm 
whereby  the  company  was  given  the  privilege  of  selling  Colombian  emeralds 
throughout  the  world,  the  company  advancing  approximately  $1,000,000  on  each 
shipment  of  emeralds  made,  but  this  contract  was  recently  canceled.  The  export 
of  emeralds  is  limited  by  the  State  and  only  the  very  best  and  purest  of  stones 
are  allowed  to  be  sold. 

Coal. — Coal  is  found  in  very  large  quantities  throughout  the  countr}-,  the  largest 
dejKJsits  being  in  the  department  of  Cundinamarca,  Valle,  Caldas,  Cauca,  and 
Boyaca.  Chemical  analysis  indicates  it  to  be  of  the  highest  grade,  but  due  to 
the  difficulty  and  exjxjnse  of  transportation,  it  has  never  been  offered  for  sale  in 
the  world  market.  However,  it  undoubtedly  will  be  as  soon  as  the  railroad  lines 
now  under  construction  are  finished. 

Iron. — The  largest  iron  dejmsits  of  the  country  are  found  in  Cundinamarca, 
Antioquia,  Boyaca,  Tolima,  and  Caldas,  those  of  Amaga,  Pacho,  La  Pradera,  and 
La  Calera  lx:ing  famous  for  the  abundance  and  good  quality  of  their  ores.  Like 
the  coal  deposits  these  are  still  relatively  undeveloped. 

Salt. — Colombia  is  one  of  the  richest  countries  of  South  .America  in  salt  depos¬ 
its.  The  most  important  dejwsits  are  found  in  the  Department  of  Cundinamarca 
and  near  the  cities  of  Zipa(|uira,  Nemocon,  Sequile,  Tausa,  and  Gacheta;  all  are 
the  proi)erty  of  the  state.  This  industry  represents  one  of  the  largest  sources  of 
national  wealth. 

Petroleum. — Colombia  is  also  one  of  the  richest  countries  in  the  world  in  i)etro- 
leum.  Here  one  of  the  most  extensive  pipe  lines  ever  constructed  was  built 
to  carry  the  oil  from  the  interior  to  the  .Atlantic  coast,  but  with  the  increase  in 
([uantity  of  |)etroleum  produced,  even  this  was  not  large  enough,  and  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  second  pijx?  line  parallel  to  the  first  was  made  necessary.  Exports 
during  the  year  1928  reached  a  total  value  of  $22,000,000, 

Mineral  waters. — Colombia  also  has  numerous  mineral  springs,  whose  waters 
have  become  famous  for  their  medicinal  jirojicrties.  The  most  important  of  these 
springs  are  to  be  found  in  the  Di'partmeiits  of  Cundinamarca,  .Atlantico,  Tolima, 
Santander,  and  Boyaca. 

Other  mineral  products. — Sulphur,  marble,  mica,  manganese,  quartz,  opals,  sand¬ 
stone  which  is  highly  valuable  for  construction  work,  basalt,  natural  phosphates, 
and  jxjarls  are  also  found  in  large  deposits  throughout  Colombia.  (The  Colombian 
Review,  New  York,  May,  1929;  El  \uevo  Tiempo,  Bogota,  June  2,  1929.) 


COSTA  RICA 


Banana  producers’  association. — On  April  28,  1929,  a  number 
of  the  banana  planters  of  the  Pacific  region  met  in  Puntarenas  and 
organized  an  association  to  protect  and  promote  the  industry,  such 
action  to  be  effected  through  their  general  cooperation  and  the  secur¬ 
ing  of  favorable  commercial  advantages.  At  first  the  activities  of 
the  association  will  Ik*  confined  to  the  collection  of  statistics  on  past 
crops  and  the  making  of  an  estimate  on  the  amount  of  fruit  available 
for  export  during  the  coming  year.  Later,  however,  efforts  will  be 
made  to  secure  connections  with  fruit  companies  in  the  United  States, 
the  regular  call  of  ships  with  refrigeration  facilities  at  Costa  Rican 
ports,  and  loans  for  more  extensive  planting.  (Diario  de  Costa  Rica, 


San  Jose.  May  1.  1929. 
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DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Commercial  summary  for  1928. — The  Receiver  General  of  Cus¬ 
toms,  in  his  annual  report  for  1928,  gives  interesting  figures  con¬ 
cerning  the  imports  and  exports  for  the  year.  These  tend  to  show 
that  progress  has  been  made  in  spite  of  unfavorable  market  condi¬ 
tions.  The  total  imports  for  the  year  amounted  to  $26,787,940  (gold), 
of  which  $16,374,110,  or  63.97  per  cent,  represented  imports  from  the 
United  States.  The  total  exports  for  the  year  reached  $28,754,528, 
making  a  balance  of  $1,966,588  in  the  country’s  favor.  The  total 
value  of  the  foreign  trade  from  1905  to  1928  amounted  to  $843,729,679, 
according  to  a  comparative  table  in  this  report.  Although  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  trade  varied  greatly  during  this  period,  the  excess  of  exports 
over  imports  reached  a  total  of  $111,262,421. 

HONDURAS 

Promotion  of  manufacturing  industry. — The  President  of  the 
Republic  has  given  his  approval  to  concessions  which  will  facilitate 
the  establishment  in  San  Pedro  Sula  of  a  tannery  and  shoe  factory, 
and  of  a  factory  making  cotton  and  silk  textiles.  The  latter  will 
encourage  cotton  and  silk  culture.  The  concessionaries  are  granted 
certain  temporary  exemptions  from  taxation  and  duties  in  return 
for  which  they  are  to  give  employment,  as  far  as  possible,  to  Hon¬ 
durans,  instruct  a  determined  number  of  apprentices  appointed  by 
the  Government,  and  supply  the  Army  and  some  Government  insti¬ 
tutions  with  the  products  of  their  respective  factories  at  reduced 
prices.  {Boletln  Legislatii'o,  Tegucigalpa,  June  8,  July  2,  1929). 

PARAGUAY 

Foreign  trade. — According  to  information  furnished  by  the 
press,  the  total  value  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Paraguay  during  the 
first  quarter  of  1929  was  5,961,760  pesos  gold — 2,792,866  pesos  gold 
representing  imports  and  3,168,894  pesos  gold,  exports.  Compared 
with  the  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  same  period  during 
the  three  previous  years,  they  are  as  follows: 


Year  (first  quarter) 

Imports 

Exports 

Total 

Pesos,  gold 

Pesos,  gold 

Pesos,  gold 

1926 . . . . 

2,  720,  346 

3,  711,897 

6,  432,  243 

1927 _ _ 

2,  724,  774 

2,  869,  574 

5,  594,  348 

1928 _ _ 

;  3,  993,  771 

3,  148,  911 

7,  142,  682 

1929 _ _ _ 

2,  792,  866 

3,  168,  894 

5,  961,  760 

{El  Diario,  Asuncion,  June  11,  1929.) 

Flour  mill  in  Concepcion. — Upon  the  beginning  of  operation  in 
October  of  the  flour  mill  recently  completed  in  Concepcion,  that  city 
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will  have  one  of  the  best  equipped  industrial  plants  of  its  kind  in  Para¬ 
guay.  This  mill,  which  will  be  operated  by  a  Paraguayan  firm,  has 
been  equipped  with  the  most  modern  automatic  machinery,  so  many 
being  its  labor-saving  devices  that  not  more  than  six  persons  need  be 
employed  there  at  any  one  time.  Its  steel  elevators  have  a  capacity 
of  2,000  tons  of  grain,  and  are  provided  with  conveyors  which  auto¬ 
matically  unload  boats  docked  at  the  special  wharf  near  by.  Auto¬ 
matic  conveyors  also  load  the  finished  product  on  to  waiting  boats, 
only  a  day  being  necessary  to  load  a  oOO-ton  boat.  It  is  hoped  by 
those  in  charge  to  have  the  first  of  the  finished  product  on  the  market 
by  October.  The  operation  of  the  mill  should  prove  a  stimulus  to 
the  further  industrial  development  of  northern  Paraguay.  {El 
Diario,  Asuncion,  June  3,  1929). 

VENEZUELA 

Forest  wealth. — Sr.  Victor  V.  Maldonado,  of  Caracas,  has  re¬ 
cently  completed  a  collection  of  Venezuelan  w’oods,  a  work  to  which 
he  has  devoted  many  years  of  unremitting  and  painstaking  labor. 
Since  this  work,  aside  from  deserving  the  most  sincere  praise,  will 
undoubtedly  prove  of  great  importance  for  the  industrial  future  of 
the  country,  a  further  description  of  its  general  character  may  well 
find  place  here. 

Each  of  the  specimens  bears  a  metal  plate  on  which  is  inscribed 
its  common  name,  together  with  its  corresponding  number  and 
botanical  classification,  and  has  been  cut  so  as  to  be  easily  examined. 
One  portion  of  the  specimen  has  been  polished  to  bring  out  the  beauty 
of  the  grain,  while  in  the  untouched  surface  of  another  section  the 
natural  appearance  of  the  wood  is  to  be  observed.  Large  and  small 
cuts  show  transverse  sections.  Useful  information  regarding  their 
classification  and  other  important  data  are  to  be  found  in  the  cata¬ 
logue  compiled  by  Senor  Maldonado  on  the  various  specimens  form¬ 
ing  the  collection.  This  constitutes,  according  to  the  press,  a  real 
contribution  to  national  bibliography  and  will  undoubtedly  prove  a 
valuable  aid  to  all  who  study  Venezuelan  flora. 

The  dean  of  the  School  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Berlin 
who  had  occasion  to  visit  this  collection,  remarked  that  in  making  it 
Senor  Maldonado  had  done  his  country  a  great  service  which  is  all 
the  more  important  when  one  considers  that  the  growing  of  precious 
woods,  as  in  general,  the  protection  and  extension  of  the  forests,  is 
destined  to  be  an  increasingly  important  factor  in  the  future  develop¬ 
ment  of  Venezuela. 

The  collection  consists  of  alM)ut  400  varieties,  brought  from  all 
regions  of  the  country,  and  includes  singularly  beautiful  cabinet 
woods  and  practically  every  other  kind  of  wood  which  the  world’s 
present  industrial  progress  demands.  {El  Nuero  Diario,  Caracas, 
June  8,  1929.) 


COMMUNICATIONS  and 
mNSPORIMON  : 


ARGENTINA 


Port  of  Buenos  Aires  station. — On  May  5,  1929,  the  railways  of 
Entre  Rios  opened  the  station  recently  constructed  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  Riachuelo  River  in  the  port  of  Buenos  Aires.  Thus  with  the 
use  of  ferryboats  it  w'ill  now  be  possible  to  transport  livestock, 
agjricultural  products,  and  merchandise  directly  between  the  port 
of  Ibicuy  and  the  Riachuelo  in  the  same  cars  in  which  it  was  originally 
loaded,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  facilitation  of  transportation  by 
this  means  will  have  corresponding  results  in  the  economic  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Provinces  of  Entre  Rios  and  Corrientes,  and  the  territory 
of  Misiones.  The  ferryboats  have  a  capacity  of  34  cars  each  and  make 
the  trip  between  Ibicuy  and  the  Riachuelo  in  10  hours.  The  station 
itself  occupies  a  tract  of  land  110,000  square  meters  (square  meter 
equals  10.26  square  feet)  in  area  and  is  provided  with  the  most  modern 
of  equipment.  Its  cost  is  stated  to  have  been  3,500,000  pesos. 
{La  Prensa,  Buenos  Aires,  May  4,  1929.) 


BOLIVIA 

Contract  for  a  new  railw'ay. — Announcement  was  made  on 
June  8,  1929,  that  the  Government  of  Bolivia  had  signed  a  contract 
with  the  Madeira  Mamore  Railway  Co.  for  the  construction  of  a 
branch  line  from  Puerto  Grether  to  Santa  Cruz.  This  company, 
which  has  had  under  construction  the  Guayaramerin-Riberalta  rail¬ 
road,  will  build  this  road  for  the  Government  on  a  percentage  basis, 
with  funds  paid  by  the  Government  of  Brazil  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  boundary  and  railway  treaU’^  of  December  25,  1928.  These 
will  amount  to  £1,000,000  plus  interest.  The  cost  is  estimated  at 
£1,100,000.  The  contract,  which  stipulates  in  detail  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  both  parties,  calls  for  the  conclusion  of  the  work  within  three 
years.  {El  Diario,  La  Paz,  June  12  and  13,  1929.) 

Bolivian  Lloyd  Air  Line. — This  lino,  which  has  been  in  operation 
since  1925,  has  the  following  branches  in  active  service:  Cochahamha- 
Vallegrande-Santa  Cruz;  Cochabamba-Todos  Santos-Trinidad-Santa 
Ana-Guayaramerin-Villa  Bella-Cachuela  Esperanza-Riberalta;  Santa 
Cruz-San  Jose-Rohore-Puerto  Suarez;  Santa  Cruz-Charagua-Villa 
Montes-Yacuiba;  and  Cochahamha-Sucre.  Present  plans  include  a 
line  from  Cochabamba  to  Oruro,  La  Paz,  and  Arica.  The  following 
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fijjiircs  show  the  activity  of  this  line  since  its  incorporation  to  the 
end  of  April,  1929:  Number  of  flights,  1,570;  number  of  hours  in 
flight,  2,432.07;  number  of  kilometers  traversed  (kilometer  equals 
0.62  mile),  338,504;  number  of  passengers  carried,  6,475;  total  weight 
carried  (passengers,  mail,  baggage,  freight)  556,236  kilograms  (kilo¬ 
gram  equals  2.2  pounds).  The  aforementioned  company  is  con¬ 
sidering  the  connection  of  its  national  lines  with  the  Pan  American 
Airways,  which  will  mean  the  inclusion  of  Bolivia  in  international 
air  traffic,  and  therefore  signify  an  important  step  in  the  development 
of  the  country. 

BRAZIL 

Highway  construction  in  Sao  Paulo. — Statistics  recently  pub¬ 
lished  as  to  the  1929  budgets  of  the  municipalities  of  the  State  of  Sao 
Paulo  show  that  the  252  municipalities  of  the  State  hav^e  appropriated 
for  roads  a  total  of  6,917,208  milreis,  or  an  average  of  4)4  ppr  cent 
of  total  appropriations  for  all  purposes.  The  appropriation  for  roads 
in  some  municipalities  was  as  high  as  40  per  cent  of  the  total  appro¬ 
priations,  and  in  the  case  of  13  municipalities  e.xceeded  20  per  cent. 
Moreover,  the  State  Government  has  appropriated  13,781,963 
milreis  for  highway  construction  during  the  current  year  in  addition 
to  considerable  private  e.xpenditure. 

The  following  table  shows  the  State  and  municipal  appropriations 


for  roads: 

Milreis  Dollars 

State _ _ _ _ _  13,781,962  1,653,835 

Municipalities _  6,  917,  208  830,  065 


Total . . - _ _  20,  699,  1 70  2,  483,  900 


(Report  from  Consul  C.  R.  Cameron,  Sao  Paulo,  June  8,  1929.) 

Message  of  the  Governor  of  Bahia. — See  page  949. 

CUBA 

Progre.ss  of  Central  Highway. — Work  is  being  rapidly  pushed 
on  the  construction  of  the  Central  Highway  (about  700  miles  in 
length)  which  is  to  reach  from  one  end  of  the  island  to  the  other,  and 
two  more  sections  have  recently  been  opened  to  traffic.  The  first,  50 
kilometers  in  length  connects  Camaguey  and  Sibanicu  and  the  second 
extends  17  kilometers  westward  from  Camaguey  in  the  direction  of 
Florida.  {Diario  de  la  Marina,  Habana,  June  13,  1929.) 

New  Cuban  steamship. — On  June  8  the  new’est  Cuban  freight  and 
passenger  steamer,  Prenidente  Machado,  made  a  trial  run  from  Habana 
with  a  party  of  notables  aboard.  The  vessel,  which  w’as  built  at 
Cadiz  and  partly  fitted  in  Cuba,  is  of  2,491  tons  gross  and  1,196  tons 
net,  has  a  speed  of  13  miles  an  hour,  and  disposes  of  accommodations 
for  162  passengers.  {Diario  de  la  Marina,  Habana,  June  9,  1929.) 
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DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Telephone  line  to  Haiti. — The  Director  General  of  the  Postal 
and  Telegraph  Service  states  that  work  is  now  completed  on  the  line 
which  connects  the  Dominican  frontier  with  the  capital  of  Haiti  by 
telephone.  This  assures  uninterrupted  telephonic  communication 
between  Santo  Domingo  and  Port  au  Prince,  which  will  greatly 
facilitate  the  political,  social,  and  mercantile  relations  between  the 
two  countries.  {Listin  Diario,  Santo  Domingo,  June  21,  1929.) 

GUATEMALA 

Telegraph  system. — According  to  a  statement  recently  made  by 
the  Minister  of  Promotion,  there  are  at  present  7,029  kilometers 
(kilometer  equals  0.62  mile)  of  telegraph  and  7,985  kilometers  of  tele¬ 
phone  lines  in  Guatemala  with  283  telegraph  and  112  telephone  offices 
in  operation.  During  1928,  the  number  of  telegraph  stations  was 
increased  by  13.  The  Bureau  has  now  definitely  adopted  the  use  of 
the  International  Telegraph  Code  which  greatly  facilitates  the 
despatch  of  messages.  (£7  Guatemalteco,  Guatemala  City,  May  15, 
1929.) 

HONDURAS 

Status  of  road  building. — The  Director  General  of  Highways 
recently  made  the  statement  that  68  per  cent  of  the  appropriation  for 
road  construction  was  being  spent  on  the  section  of  the  interoceanic 
highway  from  Tegucigalpa  to  the  north  coast  and  32  per  cent  on  other 
roads,  including  stretches  of  the  Pan  American  highway  leading  out 
of  Occidente,  Olancho,  and  Danli. 

The  Honduran  section  of  the  great  Pan  American  highway,  which 
will  start  at  the  border  of  El  Salvador  and  end  at  that  of  Nicaragua, 
will  be  160  kilometers  (a  kilometer  equals  0.62  mile)  long.  It  will 
reipiire  the  construction  of  two  steel  bridges,  one  over  the  Goascoran 
River  on  the  northern  frontier  and  the  other  across  the  Negro  River 
between  Honduras  and  Nicaragua.  Work  on  the  main  part  of  this 
highway  was  to  begin  in  August.  (£7  Cronista,  Tegucigalpa,  July  11, 
1929;  La  Prensa,  New  York,  July  19,  1929.) 

Aik  mail  contract. — The  president  of  the  Republic  has  approved 
the  contract  drawn  up  between  the  national  postal  authorities  and 
representatives  of  the  Pan  American  Airways,  by  which  the  latter 
company  is  granted  the  privilege  of  undertaking  an  air-mail  service 
crossing  over  the  national  territory  in  flights  between  Miami  and 
Panama  and  return,  with  landings  at  Puerto  Cortes  or  San  Pedro 
Sula,  Tegucigalpa,  and  San  Lorenzo.  The  contractor  will  receive 
the  revenue  from  the  mail  service,  and  is  authorized  to  issue  stamps 
65434— 29— Bull.  9 - 6 
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for  the  purpose,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  postal  authorities.  ; 
Official  mail  to  the  amount  of  1 ,800  jjrams  (a  jjram  equals  15.42  grains) 
is  to  he  carried  free  of  charge  each  trip.  The  contractor  undertakes 
to  make  at  least  three  trips  per  week  according  to  the  above  schedule 
of  stations,  weather  conditions  permitting.  {El  Cronista,  Teguci¬ 
galpa,  June  5,  1929.) 

MEXICO 

Aviation  week. — The  Mexican  Aviation  Association  announces 
the  organization  of  an  aviation  week  at  the  national  capital  during 
the  coming  month  of  November.  In  planning  the  event,  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  Mexico,  the  association  has  the  indorsement  and  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  Department  of  Civil  Aviation  of  the  Ministry  of  Communi¬ 
cations  and  Public  Works  which  has  ordered  the  reconditioning  of  the 
central  airport  to  he  used  as  week  headquarters. 

The  plans  call  for  a  large  exhibition  of  plane  models  of  various 
sizes,  motors,  and  all  kinds  of  equipment,  including  radio.  Invita¬ 
tions  have  been  extended  to  manufacturers  in  foreign  countries  to 
enter  their  machines  and  accessories,  and  a  well-rounded  presentation 
is  anticipated. 

In  the  air,  the  attractions  will  consist  of  acrobatic  and  maneuver 
flying  by  military  planes  and  races  by  commercial  craft  to  Pachuca, 
to  Puebla,  to  Toluca,  and  a  flight  around  the  country.  Several 
well-known  pilots  have  been  asked  to  participate.  (El  Excelsior, 
Mexico  City,  July  16,  21,  1929.) 

New  York  to  Mexico  City  by  air  and  rail. — During  the  early 
part  of  July  combination  rail  and  air  passenger  service  between  New  5: 
York  and  Mexico  City  was  commenced  and  the  time  reipiired  for  the 
journey  reduced  to  42  hours.  g 

The  itinerary  is  as  follows:  Night  express  from  New  York  to 
Clreensboro,  N.  C.;  day  flight  by  Southern  Air  Transport  Co.  plane 
to  Houston,  Tex.,  arriving  there  at  9  p.  m.;  night  train  to  Browns¬ 
ville;  departure  from  Brownsville  at  7  a.  m.  by  Compafna  Mexicana 
de  Aviaci6n  plane  to  the  capital,  which  is  reached  about  2  o’clock 
p.  Ill.  (El  Vnirersal,  Mexico  City,  July  10,  1929.) 

New  airway  in  southwest. — The  State  of  Chiapas  has  con¬ 
cluded  an  agreement  with  the  Inter-American  Aviation  Co.  for 
daily  mail  and  passenger  air  service  between  the  port  of  Salina  Cruz 
and  the  interior  towns  of  Tonala,  Tuxtla  Gutierrez,  San  Cristobal  las 
Casas,  Comitan,  Iluautia,  and  Tapachula.  The  company  agrees  to 
run  a  schedule  of  two  trips  in  each  direction  every  day.  If  needed, 
the  State  will  furnish  an  additional  plane  to  meet  traffic  demands. 

(El  Unirerml,  Mexico  City,  June  17,  1929.) 

Plane  radio  communication. — Sending  and  receiving  radio  appa¬ 
ratus  has  been  installed  in  the  planes  of  the  Compafifa  Mexicana  de 
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Aviacion  used  on  the  Brownsville-Mexieo  City  airway.  {El  Uni- 
renal,  Me.xico  City,  July  1,  1929.) 

Plane  identification  .marks. — Me.xico  has  adopted  as  interna¬ 
tional  identification  marks  for  its  commercial  airplanes  the  letter 
groups  “XA,”  “XB,”  and  “XC.”  These  have  been  registered  by 
the  International  Commission  on  Aerial  Navigation,  hut  Mexico  has 
been  requested  to  follow  the  example  of  a  number  of  other  countries 
by  only  employing  one  for  the  present.  {El  Unirersal,  Mexico  City, 
June  16,  1929.) 

Laredo-Monterrey  highway. — The  Nuevo  Laredo-Monterrey 
section  of  the  projected  modern  highway  between  Mexico  City  and 
the  American  border  has  been  opened  to  traffic.  It  is  200  miles  long, 
of  fine  construction,  and  already  serves  as  part  of  an  international 
bus  route.  The  cars  are  operated  by  an  American  company,  which 
owns  an  extensive  network  of  lines  in  the  Western  and  Southwestern 
United  States.  As  tourist  traffic  is  expected  to  assume  considerable 
volume,  the  Monterrey  authorities  are  giving  their  attention  to  the 
question  of  suitable  and  sufficient  hotel  accommodations.  {El  Uni- 
renal,  Mexico  City,  July  1  and  6,  1929.) 

NICARAGUA 

Progress  of  the  railway  from  Leon  to  Sauce. — The  Minister 
of  Promotion  on  his  return  from  a  recent  trip  of  inspection  reported 
the  construction  of  the  railway  from  Leon  to  Sauce  well  under  way. 
This  railroad,  which  will  be  approximately  66  miles  (22  leguas)  long, 
will  run  between  two  highways,  passing  through  Telica.  The  under¬ 
taking  requires  120,000  railroad  ties,  10,000  of  which  have  been  given 
by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Ijeon.  The  first  rails  were  to  be 
laid  in  July. 

The  minister  had  also  inspected  the  construction  of  the  highway 
connecting  Chinandega  and  El  Viejo,  which  he  found  well  advanced. 
{El  Coinercio,  Managua,  June  16,  1929.) 

panama 

Aviation. — The  Government  is  said  to  have  approved  plans  to 
enlarge  the  national  aerodrome  at  Paitilla  Point,  which  will  involve 
an  expenditure  of  about  $70,000.  Adjacent  land  has  been  purchased 
which  will  make  room  for  the  additions  planned,  which  include  hangars 
and  three  runways,  each  loO  meters  (a  meter  equals  3.28  feet)  wide 
and  from  600  to  700  meters  long,  allowing  for  suitable  landing  and 
take-off  under  any  condition.  The  general  acceptance  that  is  given  to 
air  service  may  be  judged  from  the  steps  taken  by  the  Treasury 
Department  to  insure  carrying  out  the  usual  customs  formalities  in 
cooperation  with  the  air  line  authorities. 
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Since  the  beginning  of  regular  air  service  from  Panama  to  Central 
and  South  America  some  months  ago,  rapid  strides  have  been  made 
in  aviation.  Mail  service  from  Panama  to  Venezuela  was  to  begin 
on  June  21  and  from  Panama  to  the  cities  of  Chile  on  July  15.  {Star 
and  Herald,  Panama,  June  13, 17, 19,  and  29,  1929,  and  July  6,  1929.) 

PARAGUAY 

Aviation  club. — The  constitution  of  the  Paraguayan  Aviation 
Club,  organized  in  Asuncion  February  18,  1929,  as  previously  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Bulletin,  was  approved  on  April  15,  1929.  According 
to  this  document,  the  purpose  of  the  club  will  he  to  promote  the 
development  and  progress  of  aerial  navigation;  the  establishment  of 
schools,  institutes,  and  laboratories  for  instruction  in  flying,  and  the 
study  and  investigation  of  aeronautic  problems;  the  creation  of  air¬ 
dromes,  landing  fields,  and  other  means  for  facilitating  aviation;  the 
establishment  of  air  mail  and  commercial  air  transportation  routes; 
the  study  of  the  legal  problems  of  aerial  navigation;  and  the  organi¬ 
zation  and  fostering  of  competitions,  expositions,  flights,  etc.,  tending 
to  create  interest  in  the  subject.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  society  to 
affiliate  with  the  International  Federation  of  Aeronautics.  Although 
the  society  was  organized  and  will  have  its  office  in  Asuncion,  there 
will  be  branch  organizations  in  other  parts  of  the  Republic.  {El 
Diario,  April  16  and  17,  1929.) 

PERU 

Congress  of  tourist  travel. — October  20,  1929,  has  been  set  as 
the  date  for  the  meeting  of  the  Second  South  American  Congress  of 
Tourist  Travel  to  be  held  at  Lima.  The  Peruvian  committee  on  the 
organization  of  the  Congress  is  making  all  necessary  preparations 
for  the  success  of  this  meeting,  in  which  many  other  South  American 
countries  will  participate. 

SALVADOR 

Bridge  over  the  San  Antonio  River. — (Construction  has  been 
started  on  a  bridge  over  the  San  Antonio  River  at  Paso  Miramar. 
This  bridge  will  facilitate  communication  between  the  towns  of  San 
Jose,  Villanueva,  Hiiizucar,  and  Zaragoza.  {Diario  del  Salrador, 
San  Salvador,  May  12,  1929.) 

VENEZUELA 

Pan  A.merican  air  service. — The  air  transport  service  of  the 
Pan  American  Airways  ('o.  has  recently  been  e.\tend<*d  to  include  the 
('olombian  ami  V’enezuelan  coasts.  This  new  route  extends  from 
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Miami,  Fla.,  to  the  Canal  Zone  and  from  there  to  Maracay,  touching 
at  the  principal  cities  on  the  north  coast  of  Colombia  and  Venezuela. 
The  total  time  required  for  the  complete  trip  is  about  five  days  as 
compared  to  the  12-day  period  necessary  for  covering  the  same  route 
in  the  best  steamers.  The  Venezuela-Miami  line  also  connects  in 
the  Canal  Zone  with  the  line  from  Chile.  {EJ  Unwersal,  Caracas, 
May  25,  1929.) 

Illumination  of  the  Maracaibo  Channel. — Appreciating  the 
great  increase  in  maritime  traffic  in  Maracaibo  Lake  as  a  consequence 
of  the  steady  growth  of  trade,  industry,  and  the  development  of  the 
natural  resources  of  that  important  region,  the  President  of  the 
Republic,  by  decree  of  March  4,  1929,  has  provided  that  the  most 
modern  system  of  illumination  shall  be  installed  for  the  Maracaibo 
Channel,  and  has  appointed  a  commission  to  draw  plans  and  make  a 
report  on  the  project.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  Caracas,  March  5,  1929.) 


ARGENTINA 

Living  expenses  of  laborers. — Interesting  statistics  on  the 
income  and  expenditures  of  a  workman’s  family  in  the  city  of  Buenos 
.Vires  during  the  year  1928  have  been  compiled  by  the  Division  of 
Statistics  of  the  National  Labor  Bureau  following  a  study  made 
among  1,198  families  in  that  city.  The  period  chosen  was  normal  as 
regards  employment  and  salaries.  According  to  this  review; 

The  average  animal  ineoine  of  each  family  was  i)esos,  or  170.30  ih'sos 

|)er  month,  this  lieing  provided  by  two  memlH'rs  of  the  family  circle,  which  aver¬ 
aged  four  in  mimlier. 

The  average  exiH'iiilitures  of  the  family  during  the  year  in  question  totaled 
2,03.">.S7  iH'sos,  or  ItiO.C).')  jk'sos  iht  month,  leaving  an  annual  difference  of  7.70 
jiesos,  a  sum  so  insignificant  as  to  lu'  negligible.  Considering  the  average  ex- 
IHMiditures  in  round  (igures  at  170  jm'sos  |H'r  month,  it  was  found  that  of  this  amount 
S7..').5  |H>soN  were  useil  for  food,  3S.2.'>  jh-sos  for  living  quarters,  and  44.20  jk'sos  for 
such  diverse  necessities  as  clothing,  transportation,  reading  matter,  and  dues  to 
mutual  iHMiefit  associations. 

The  living  (piarters  of  the  families  under  consideration  totaled  1,20»>  rooms, 
which  taking  into  account  that  4,770  |H'rsons  wert'  involved,  placed  the  average 
munlHT  of  )M‘rsons  |H'r  room  at  3.7. 

(ienerally  s|H<aking,  the  family  budgets  may  Ih'  classed  under  tlirtH*  headings — 
those  that  balance,  those  in  which  the  income  was  sufficient  to  more  than  cover 
the  ex|x‘nditur(>s,  and  thos<>  which  show  a  ileficit.  In  l)7.'i  ca.ses,  or  among  SI. 4 
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per  cent  of  the  families  studied,  the  family  income  just  equaled  the  expenditures; 
in  119  cases,  or  9.9  per  cent,  the  expenditures  were  less  than  the  income;  while  in 
104  cases,  or  8.7  per  cent,  the  expenditures  exceeded  the  income. 

From  the  time  of  the  first  study  in  1922,  made  as  an  ex|>eriment  and  among 
only  110  families,  to  the  present  date,  the  income  of  the  working  man’s  family  has 
maintained  a  relatively  uniform  figure,  or  about  2,000  pesos  per  annum. 

Neither  has  the  distribution  of  expenses  during  the  same  period  varied  con¬ 
siderably,  as  is  to  be  seen  by  the  |>ercentages  given  in  the  following  table: 


Years 

Food 

Living 

quarters 

Other 
expenses  ^ 

Total 

1922 _ 

55.  00 

18.  00 

27 

100 

1923 _ 

53.  00 

17.  (K) 

30 

100 

1924 _ 

5,5.  (K) 

18.  00 

27 

100 

192.5 _ 

55.  00 

la  00 

27 

100 

1920 _ 

48.  00 

22.  00 

30 

100 

1928 _ 

51.  .50 

22.  .50 

20 

100 

The  following  tables  reveal  in  more  detail  the  various  aspects  of  the  working 
man's  family  budget  during  the  year  1928: 

M ember n  of  family  who  are  employed 


Numljer 
of  cases 

Average 

annual 

income 

Annual 
average  ex¬ 
penditure 

Father _ 

492 

Pesos 

1,  796.  30 

Pesos 

1,  818.  15 

Mother _ 

43 

976.  04 

1,  167.  91 

Both  parents _ _ 

151 

2,  04a  86 

1,  994.  46 

Both  parents  and  one  or  more  children . 

48 

3.  172.  81 

3,  042.  06 

Father  and  one  or  more  children _ 

217 

2,  819.  37 

2,  770.  81 

Mother  and  one  or  more  children _ 

91 

2,  278.  75 

2,  211.  79 

One  or  more  children _ 

88 

1,  898.  .59 

1,  9.58.  45 

One  or  more  brothers _ 

2 

1,  560.  (K) 

1,  560.  00 

Uncle  and  niece _ 

1 

1,  440.  00 

1,  440.  (K) 

.Son-in-law _ 

1 

2,  424.  00 

1,  .5(M).  00 

Husband _ 

17 

1,  514.  82 

1,  420.  94 

Wife _ _ _ _ _ 

47 

895.  11 

892.  47 

Total  and  averages _ 

1,  198 

2,  043.  63 

2.  03.5.  87 
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Relation  of  various  expenditures  to  income 


Percentage  of  total  extienditures  repre¬ 
senting  (nod 

Number 

of 

families 

Food, 

annual 

average 

Living 

quarters, 

annual 

average 

Other  ex¬ 
penditures, 
average 

Income, 

annual 

average 

Up  to  20  iier  cent . . . 

2 

Prto» 
-12a  00 

Pesos 

300  00 

Pesos 

624.00 

Pesos 

2.112.00 

From  21  to  2.5  per  cent . 

» 

54a  67 

553.33 

768.00 

2, 414. 67 

From  20  to  30  per  cent . 

29 

662.07 

424.  97 

789.93 

2,279.38 

From  31  to  35  |ier  cent . 

83 

743.86 

426.82 

820  26 

2,244.00 

From  36  to  40  per  cent . 

162 

80a89 

470.22 

713.  70 

2,089.20 

From  41  to  45  per  cent . 

165 

8.5Z73 

455.16 

654.39 

>1,979.05 

From  40  to  50  per  cent.. . 

210 

959.06 

467.34 

541.97 

•1.970  97 

From  51  to  55  per  cent . 

94 

1,24a  60 

482.71 

622.26 

>2,353.33 

From  .50  to  60  per  cent... . 

165 

1. 190.  74 

474. 42 

403.96 

>2,061.22 

From  61  to  65  per  cent . 

74 

1, 329. 32 

457.30 

4.57. 30 

2, 127. 24 

From  66  to  70  per  cent . 

94 

1,204.60 

440.85 

218. 32 

1, 874. 04 

From  71  to  75  per  cent . 

35 

1. 448.  57 

466.97 

183.77 

2,000  74 

From  76  to  80  per  cent . 

24 

1,600.00 

510  43 

260.92 

2,060  75 

From  81  to  85  per  cent . 

8 

1,374.50 

397.  .50 

251.87 

>  2. 06f>.  75 

From  80  to  90  per  cent . 

3 

1,000.00 

408.00 

248.00 

1, 160  00 

From  91  to  95  |)er  cent . 

13 

1,  ooa  15 

443.07 

234.92 

>  1,806. 15 

From  ‘.to  to  100  per  cent . 

10 

1,392.00 

451.  20 

211.20 

1.400  40 

From  101  per  cent  and  over . 

18 

1, 390.  00 

523.33 

210  33 

1, 169. 67 

(ieneral  average . . 

>  1.198 

1,047. 11 

46.1. 11 

529.13 

2.043.63 

>  Families  not  payinit  rent.  >  Total. 


(Cronica  Mensual  del  Departamento  Nacional  del  Trabnjo,  Buenos  Aires,  March 
1929.) 

BRAZIL 

Pi  BLic  WORK  DEVELOPMENT.---TI10  improvement  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 
through  the  erection  of  new  and  beautiful  buildings  continues  to 
advance  on  a  par  with  its  civic  efficiency.  According  to  press  reports 
the  Federal  Government  is  planning  the  construction  of  a  building 
to  house  the  Ministry  of  Justice.  For  this  purpose  an  area  of  6,800 
stpiare  meters  on  the  Avenida  das  NagSes  has  been  ceded  by  the 
Rio  de  Janeiro  prefecture  to  the  Ministry  of  Justice.  The  old 
“Theatro  Sao  Pedro,”  a  traditional  theater  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  has 
been  demolished  to  give  place  to  a  new  theater  of  the  same  name. 
The  new  building  is  planned  on  modern  architectural  lines  and  the 
ventilation,  acoustic  and  other  features  follow  recognized  standards. 
The  illumination  is  to  be  effected  through  reflection,  the  lamps  them¬ 
selves  being  invisible.  The  new  “Theatro  Sao  Pedro”  will  have  a 
seating  capacity  of  1,600  and  the  total  cost  of  the  building  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  3,500  contos.  (0  Jomal,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  May  7,  8,  and  12, 
1929.) 

COSTA  RICA 

New  museum  building. — Definite  plans  are  now  under  way  for 
the  construction  in  San  Jose  of  a  new  building  to  house  the  national 
museum.  According  to  reports  in  the  press,  the  new  structure  will 
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be  entirely  modem  and  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  an  ex-  i 
panding  collection  for  many  years  to  come.  {Diario  de  Coda  Rica,  I 
San  Jose,  Mav  26,  1929.) 

I 

ECUADOR 

A  NEW  BANK  BUILDING. — On  May  24  last  the  Bank  of  Azuay,  at 
Cuenca,  inaugurated  its  new  building.  Constructed  of  variegated 
marble  taken  from  the  quarries  of  Azuay,  it  conforms  in  every  way 
to  the  demands  of  a  modem  bank.  {El  Comercio,  Quito,  May  30, 
1929.) 

GUATEMALA 

National  labor  bureau. — During  the  year  1928,  the  National 
Labor  Bureau  of  Guatemala  assisted  in  the  settlement  of  460  labor 
disputes.  In  practically  all  cases,  the  majority  of  which  concerned 
individuals  rather  than  groups,  the  decision  of  the  bureau  was  accepted 
as  rendered,  the  few  which  were  later  submitted  to  the  courts  being 
of  very  special  nature.  The  bureau  also  exercised  special  vigilance 
over  the  execution  of  the  law  providing  that  at  least  75  per  cent  of  all 
persons  employed  in  commercial  or  industrial  enterprises  be  Guate¬ 
malans  and  intervened  on  various  oecasions  to  proteet  the  rights  of 
persons  injured  in  labor  aceidents.  {El  Guatemalteco,  Guatemala 
City,  May  15,  1929.) 

.MEXICO 

Labor  accidents. — The  steady  and  rapid  rise  in  the  number  of 
labor  accidents  reported  in  Mexico  between  1921  and  the  end  of  1926 
is  traced  in  a  survey  just  completed  by  the  National  Bureau  of 
Statistics.  During  the  first-mentioned  year  the  number  of  aceidents 
brought  to  official  notice  was  5,254,  of  which  302  resulted  in  death. 
Employers  paid  out  the  total  of  355,266  pesos  for  medical  relief  and 
compensation.  Thence  the  annual  figures  mounted  to  the  peak  of 
1926,  when  30,002  aeeidents  were  registered,  405  of  these  proving 
fatal.  Treatment  expenses  and  eompensation  awards  eost  employers 
the  sum  of  1,866,957  pesos. 

During  1927  the  number  of  casualties  reported  dropped  to  27,169, 
but  the  cost  to  employers  nearly  doubled,  totaling  2,020,037  pesos.  I 

Statistics  for  the  intervening  years  show  7,645  accidents  (ineluding 
362  deaths)  in  1922,  18,387  (473  being  fatal)  in  1923,  19,303  (372  | 

deaths)  in  1924,  and  25,240  (429  deaths)  in  1925. 

Relief  chargt's  and  compensation  awards  amounted  to  598,275 
pesos  in  1922,  1,195,865  pesos  in  1923,  1,010,001  pesos  in  1924,  and  j 

1,550,259  pesos  in  1925.  {El  Jjnirerml,  Mexico  City,  June  15,  1929.)  j 

panama  j 

Labor  notes. — The  Panama  Labor  Bureau  and  the  municipal  j 
authorities  of  the  capital  are  taking  active  steps  to  protect  the  | 
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Pananian  laborer.  The  Labor  Bureau  has  issued  a  circular  to  all 
commercial  and  industrial  enterprises  reminding  them  to  comply  with 
the  terms  of  law  No.  17  of  1916,  which  requires  them  to  insure  their 
employees  properly  against  accident  (in  turn  an  insurance  to  them¬ 
selves  against  expensive  suits),  and  stating  the  penalties  imposed  for 
nonobservance  of  the  law. 

The  municipal  authorities  of  Panama  City  are  enforcing  law  No.  15 
of  1927,  and  the  amendment  made  thereto  in  1928,  which  require  that 
of  the  employees  of  every  firm  at  least  30  per  cent  shall  be  Panamans 
during  the  first  two  years  after  this  law  goes  into  effect.  After  the 
law  has  been  in  force  two  years,  the  proportion  of  nationals  to  be 
employed  must  be  50  per  cent,  and  after  the  fifth  year,  75  per  cent. 

The  Panama  Federation  of  Labor  has  decided  to  accept  the  invita¬ 
tion  to  send  delegates  to  the  Sixth  Pan  American  Labor  Congress  in 
Habana  in  January,  1931,  and  will  select  five  members  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  (Star  and  Herald,  Panama,  June  8,  27,  1929.) 

Homes  for  workers. — The  President  of  the  Republic  has  addressed 
a  number  of  prominent  men  of  the  country  with  a  view  to  obtaining 
their  cooperation  toward  putting  into  effect  law  No.  126,  of  1928, 
which  authorizes  the  Government  to  promote  the  building  of  com¬ 
fortable  homes  within  the  means  of  the  working  classes  and  appro¬ 
priates  $200,000  for  the  purpose.  It  is  the  wish  of  the  President  to 
carry  out  this  measure  as  soon  as  possible,  in  order  to  supply  modern 
homes  at  a  reasonable  rental,  which  may  be  purchased  on  the  install¬ 
ment  plan.  (Star  and  Herald,  Panama,  June  29,  1929.) 

PARAGUAY 

Population  of  Asuncion. — According  to  data  furnished  by  the 
National  Bureau  of  Statistics,  the  present  population  of  Asuncion  is 
142,519.  This  figure  reveals  a  large  growth  since  1920,  at  which 
time  the  population  was  set  at  90,728.  (El  Diario,  Asuncion,  April 
12,  1929.) 

PERU 

A  Cossack  colony. — Arrangements  are  said  to  have  been  made  to 
settle  a  colony  of  Cossacks  along  the  Apurimac  River,  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Ayacucho,  on  a  tract  of  1,500  square  kilometers.  Each 
family  will  have  30  hectares  (a  hectare  equals  2.47  acres)  of  land  and 
an  unmarried  colonist,  half  that  amount.  The  party  was  to  sail  the 
last  of  May  in  two  separate  contingents,  one  from  Genoa  and 
the  other  from  Marseille.  The  homeland  of  these  people  is  Kuban, 
east  of  the  Azov  and  Black  Seas.  (The  UV.s‘/  Coattt  Leader,  Lima, 
May  28,  1929.) 

SALVADOR 

Eight-hour  labor  law. — Si'e  p.  924. 


POPUIATION 
;  MIGRATION 

CHILE 

Inducements  to  immigrants. — Much  has  been  written  concerning 
the  need  of  populating  the  various  sections  of  the  Republic,  and  the 
following  figures  give  an  idea  of  the  vastness  of  the  land  set  aside 
for  this  purpose  and  the  conditions  prevailing  there.  There  are 
75,000,000  hectares  of  land  in  the  whole  Republic,  having  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  4,250,000.  One-third  of  this  land  is  available  for  agriculture, 
but  only  10,000,000  hectares  are  under  cultivation,  of  which  1,276,216 
hectares  are  irrigated,  and  8,823,784  unwatered.  Laws  have  been 
passed  giving  ample  protection  to  native  or  foreign  settlers  who  will 
establish  farms  or  industries,  the  land  in  some  cases  being  given  free. 

The  land  considered  most  desirable  for  colonization  is  in  four 
different  regions.  The  first,  Magallanes,  at  the  e.xtreme  south,  con¬ 
tains  13,000,000  hectares,  3,000,000  suitable  for  stock  raising  and 
forestry  and  500,000  for  farming.  The  second,  the  southern  terri¬ 
tories  between  Magallanes  and  the  Malleco  River,  takes  in  part  of 
Aysen  territory  and  the  public  land  in  Chiloe,  Cautin,  and  Valdivia. 
The  choicest  part  of  this  is  in  Aysen,  where  there  are  13,600,000 
hectares,  500,000  suitable  for  farming,  3,000,000  for  forestry,  and 
2,000,000  for  cattle  raising.  The  third,  which  is  in  the  central  part, 
from  the  Malleco  River  to  the  Aconcagua,  contains  the  most  desirable 
farming  land  in  the  country.  The  fourth  is  the  public  lands  of  the 
north,  from  the  Province  of  Aconcagua  to  that  of  Tarapaca,  where 
2,000,000  hectares  of  excellent  soil  will  be  available  as  soon  as  the 
Government  finishes  the  system  of  irrigation  that  has  already  been 
begun. 

Some  advance  has  already  been  made  in  colonizing  the  Aysen 
region;  besides  the  port  of  Aysen,  there  are  two  other  well-established 
communities,  that  of  Baquedano  and  Balmaceda.  {El  Mercurio, 
Santiago,  May  7  and  26,  1929.) 

HONDURAS 


Immigration  from  Salvador. — Facilities  are  being  offered  to 
Salvadorean  families  who  desire  to  join  the  colonies  being  founded 
in  the  Republic  of  Honduras  and  also  to  all  who  wish  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  benefits  which  the  Gov’ernment  is  granting  to  immigrants 
to  make  the  necessary  application  in  San  Salvador.  According  to 
the  Salvadorean  press,  the  President  of  Honduras,  appreciating  the 
industry  and  energy  of  the  Salvadoreans,  would  view  with  special 
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gratification  the  immigration  of  colonists  from  Salvador,  to  whom  he 
will  take  pleasure  in  granting  the  concessions  which  the  new  immigra¬ 
tion  law  empowers  him  to  make  and  whom  he  will  assist  in  every 
possible  way  to  establish  themselves  comfortably  in  the  Republic. 

The  immigration  law  signed  by  the  President  of  Honduras  on 
March  11,  1929,  authorizes  the  Executive  to  accord  immigrants  the 
following  assistance,  exemption  from  payments,  rights,  and  guarantees : 

1.  Exemption  from  payment  of  import  taxes  and  surtaxes  on 
clothing  in  use,  seeds  for  planting,  domestic  animals,  machinery, 
tools,  and  instruments  of  their  trade  when  brought  with  them  and  if 
indispensable  for  their  work. 

2.  Exemption  from  payment  of  consular  fees,  inclusive  of  the  issu¬ 
ance  by  a  Honduran  consul  of  the  passport  which  attests  to  their 
status  of  immigrants. 

3.  A  plot  of  ground  20  hectares  in  extent  or  its  equivalent  for 
immigrants  who  become  naturalized. 

4.  Use  of  water,  wood,  and  building  materials  available  on  public 
lands  and  needed  for  their  work,  dwelling,  shops,  or  roads.  {Diario  del 
Salmdor,  San  Salvador,  May  9,  1929;  La  Gaceta,  Tegucigalpa,  April 
2,  1929.) 

MEXICO 

\.\TioNAL  CENSUS. — By  a  decree  of  June  12,  1929,  President  Portes 
Gil  ordered  that  a  census  he  taken  on  May  15,  1930,  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  agriculture,  stock  raising,  and  other  industries  of  Mexico,  and 
placed  the  work  under  the  direction  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Statistics. 

Prior  to  this,  on  October  15  of  this  year,  a  census  will  he  made  of 
buildings,  rural  property,  and  industrial  establishments.  (Diario 
OJicinl,  Mexico  City,  June  16,  1929.) 

VENEZUELA 

Public  works  in  Falcon. — At  the  present  time  a  number  of  impor¬ 
tant  public  works  are  being  constructed  in  Falcon  by  the  State  govern¬ 
ment.  Work  on  the  construction  of  the  capitol  building  in  Coro  is 
progressing,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  aviation  field  will  be  ready  for 
use  within  a  short  time.  Reports  also  state  that  the  construction  of 
the  highway  from  Coro  to  San  Luis  is  being  continued  without  inter¬ 
ruption.  This  later  will  undoubtedly  prove  a  valuable  commercial 
and  industrial  asset  to  the  people  of  the  rich,  fertile  region  it  traverses 
and  at  the  same  time  serve  as  a  bond  to  bring  them  in  closer  touch 
with  other  sections  of  the  Republic.  Sucre  Plaza,  the  new  and  beau¬ 
tiful  promenade  of  Coro,  in  which  a  monument  has  been  erected  to  the 
man  whose  name  it  bears,  has  now  been  completed.  With  its  walks 
and  gardens  it  forms  a  veritable  beauty  spot  and  adds  much  to  the 
appearance  of  the  city.  (El  Nuevo  Diario,  Caracas,  June  9,  1929.) 
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Proposed  budget  for  1930. — The  proposed  budget  for  the  fiscal 
year  1930  has  been  presented  to  the  Brazilian  National  Congress. 
The  receipts  are  calculated  at  199, 1 1 1 ,700  milreis  gold  and  1 ,365,29.'), 700 
milreis  paper,  as  follows; 


I 

1  Gold 

Pa|)er 

Ordinarv  receipts _ 

Minus  5  per  cent  for  trust  fund _ 

i 

Milreis 

.  192,  150,  100 

_ i  8,  750,  000 

Milreis 

1,  248,  314,  200 

Extraordinary  receipts _ 

Special  receipts _ 

183,  400,  100 

. 1  6,  760,  100 

_ 1  8,951,500 

1,  248,  314,  200 
43,  283,  900 
73,  697,  600 

Total  receipts _ 

.  199,111,700 

1.  365,  295,  700 

The  allocation  of  expenditures  is  as  follows: 


Ministry 

Gold 

Paper 

M ilreis 

Milreis 

Justice _ _ 

23,  541 

153,  977,  528 

Foreign  Affairs _ _ _ _ 

6,  293,  177  i 

4,  394,  970 

Navv _ _ _ _ 

1,300,000 

161,  033,  036 

War _ _ _ 

400,  000 

290,  192,  612 

Agriculture _ 

821,  768 

78,  440,  057 

Communications . . . 

13,  729,  014 

521,  347,  568 

Treasury _ 

112,  262,  282 

399,  655,  528 

1.34,  829,  782 

1,  t)09,  061,  299 

('oinparing  the  receipts  with  the  e.\|)enditures  in  the  proposed 
budget  we  find  a  surplus  of  64,281,517  gold  milreis,  and  a  deficit  of 
243, 765, .599  paper  milreis.  The  gold  surplus  is  equivalent  to 
293,575,517  paper  milreis,  thus  leaving  a  surplus  of  48,809,917  milreis 
for  the  year.  (InJormaQdes  Ecoiiomicas  e  (Jommerclaes,  Brazilian 
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Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  No.  LXXIV.  Gazeta  da  Bolsa,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  June  10,  1929.) 

Surplus  for  1928. — The  message  of  the  President  of  the  Republic 
to  the  National  Congress  shows  a  surplus  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1928 


of  198,354,196  milreis,  as  follows: 

Milreis 

Total  receipts . . . . 2,  216,  512,  535 

Total  expenditures,  including  supplementary  credits _  1,  922,  161,  345 

294,  351,  190 

Extraordinary  expenditures _ _ _  95,  996,  994 

Surplus  for  1928 . . . . . . . .  198,  354,  196 


{Injormaqoes  Economicas  e  Commerciaes,  Brazilian  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  No.  LVII.) 

Message  of  the  Governor  of  Bahia. — The  message  presented  by 
the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Bahia,  Dr.  Vital  Soares,  to  the  State 
Legislature  on  April  7,  1929,  gives  a  clear  idea  of  the  economic  and 
financial  development  of  the  State  and  the  sound  policies  of  his 
administration. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Bahia  has  grown  continually  since  the  days 
of  the  Monarchy.  The  total  value  of  exports  in  1910  amounted  to 
about  67,308  contos,  reaching  145,403  contos  in  1920  and  335,700 
contos,  800  milreis  in  1928.  The  following  table  shows  the  value  of 
imports  and  exports  in  paper  milreis,  together  with  the  excess  of  ex¬ 
ports  over  imports  during  the  period  from  1923  to  1920,  inclusive: 


1 

Year  ! 

Imports 

1 

Exports  ! 

Excess 

exports 

1923 . . . 

Contos 

74,  420 
90,  351 
104,  114 

Contos 

2.33,286 

Contos 
158,  866 

1924 _ 

255,  978 

165,  627 

1925 . . . . . 

281,085 

176,  971 
173,  070 

1926 _ _ _ _ 

87,  459 
103,  604 
j  117,020 

250,  529 
342,  230 

1927 . . . . 

238,  526 
218,  680 

192S . . . 

335,  700 

i 

The  problem  of  communications  is  one  of  paramount  importance 
in  Bahia,  due  to  the  distance  between  the  centers  of  population.  In 
1924,  Bahia  had  765  kilometers  of  highways  (under  construction  and 
completed);  in  1927,  5,604  kilometers,  and  at  the  end  of  1928  the 
figure  reached  7,775  kilometers. 

The  total  length  of  railways  in  operation  in  the  State  of  Bahia  on 
December  31,  1928,  amounted  to  2,100  kilometers,  of  which  1,628 
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kilometers  were  owned  by  the  Federal  Government  and  389  by  the 
State  while  83  kilometers  were  privately  owned.  Commenting  on 
the  situation  of  the  State-o^\'ned  railways  the  Governor  said : 

The  Santo  Amaro  Railway,  which  is  under  lease  to  the  Companhia  Lavoura  e 
Industria  Reunidas,  is  in  urgent  need  of  reconstruction  and  new  rolling  stock, 
concerning  which  I  am  now  negotiating  with  the  les.sees. 

The  Nazareth  Railway,  ojjerated  by  the  Companhia  de  Via^ao  Sudocste  da 
Bahia,  has  shown  increased  receipts  for  the  past  two  years,  together  with  a 
marked  improvement  in  oi)erating  efficiency.  The  average  annual  excess  of 
receipts  over  expenditures  for  the  years  1921  to  192(5,  inclusive,  was  472  contos, 
whereas  during  1927  the  favorable  balance  was  820  contos  and  in  1928,  1,197 
contos.  The  average  kilometer  receipts  for  1928  were  four  contos,  14.5  milreis. 

The  Ilheos-Conquista  Railway,  while  small  in  the  extent  of  its  mileage — 
namely,  8.3  kilometers— is  one  of  the  most  important  lines  in  the  State,  econom¬ 
ically  s|)eaking.  The  average  kilometer  receipts  from  1913  to  1928,  inclusive, 
were  83  contos,  59  milreis.  A  branch  40  kilometers  in  length  has  been  under 
construction  for  the  past  year.  This  will  extend  from  Agua  Preta  to  Itapira, 
skirting  the  bank  of  the  Rio  de  Contas. 

Both  the  receipts  and  the  expenditures  of  the  State  of  Bahia  in 
1928  exceeded  budget  estimates.  The  total  receipts  amounted  to 
75,374  contos,  exceeding  budget  estimates  by  more  than  25  per  cent. 
The  total  expenditures  of  the  State  amounted  to  74,567  contos,  leav¬ 
ing  a  balance  of  806  contos,  500  milreis. 

The  foreign  debt  of  Bahia,  which  on  December  31,  1927,  amounted 
to  £3,267,438  and  48,239,500  francs,  was  reduced  by  £91,043  and 
15,000  francs  during  the  year  1928.  The  following  table  shows  the 
status  of  the  various  foreign  loans  as  of  December  31,  1927,  and  1928: 


1 

1927 

i 

1928 

1 

BRITISH  LOANS  j 

1904 _ _ _ _ : 

1913 _ 

1915  (funding) _ _ _ _ _ 

1918  (funding^ _ _ _ _ _ 

Coupons  due  and  unpaid _ 

£975,  080 
975,  980 
i  (544,  280 

1  333,  .598 

1  338,  500 

£975,  080 

97.5,  980 
(544,  280 

24.5,  344 
.3.3.5,  711 

3,  2(57,  438 

3,  17(5,  395 

FKKNCH  LOANS 

1888 . . . . . . . i 

1910 . . . . . 

Francs 
(5.  522,  000 
41,  708,  ,5(K) 

1  Francs 
f>,  .519,  (MK) 
41,  (59(5,  .5(K) 

4K,  230,  .VH) 

'  1 

4S,  215,  5(M) 

1 
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The  status  of  the  internal  debt  of  Bahia  as  of  December  31,  1927, 
and  December  31,  1928,  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Loan 

1927 

1928 

Increase 

or 

decrease 

Contos 

3,  535 

Contos 

3,  508 
461 

Contos 

-27 

470 

-9 

Uiiificacao _ 

57,  677 

60,  569 

+2,  892 

61,  682 

64,  538 

On  April  7,  1929,  the  total  internal  funded  debt  of  the  State 
amounted  to  63,834  contos,  by  virtue  of  the  retirement  in  January, 
1929,  of  1,409  bonds  of  the  unification  loan,  valued  at  704  contos. 
(Rerista  Commercial  do  Branil,  April,  1929;  Report  of  United  States 
Consul,  April  20,  1929.) 

CHILE 

The  PRESIDENTIAL  MESSAGE  TO  THE  CoNGRESs. — On  May  22  last 
President  Carlos  Ibanez  read  his  annual  message  to  the  Congress 
informing  it  concerning  the  state  of  the  various  departments  of 
the  Government  and  making  certain  recommendations  for  the  future. 
He  called  special  attention  to  the  highly  favorable  outcome  of 
the  country’s  finances  for  the  year  1928.  The  national  budget  had 
been  figured  on  an  approximate  income  of  950,000,000  pesos,  with 
probable  expenses  amounting  to  943,000,000  pesos,  the  surplus  to 
be  applied  toward  the  loan  made  for  public  works.  The  surplus 
of  34,000,000  pesos  has  exceeded  all  expectations  and  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  security  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  special  plans  for 
public  works.  Notwithstanding  the  disturbed  financial  conditions 
of  the  world  markets,  the  Government  of  Chile  had  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  a  loan  of  $10,000,000  in  New  York  and  of  £2,000,000  in 
London  for  the  continuance  of  the  public  works, so  good  is  the  country’s 
credit  abroad.  Likewise  a  loan  of  50,000,000  pesos  was  floated  in 
the  country  for  the  same  purpose.  This  favorable  condition  of  the 
country’s  finances  enables  the  Government  to  take  steps  to  make 
some  reduction  in  the  present  system  of  taxation. 

The  Government,  with  the  authority  conferred  upon  it  by  law, 
has  sought  to  cooperate  with  the  producers  to  obtain  the  most  favor¬ 
able  results  from  the  country’s  resources  of  nitrate,  coal,  and  petro¬ 
leum.  The  measures  undertaken  have  brought  about  an  increase  of 
96  per  cent  in  the  nitrate  production.  Coal  production  has  been 
greatly  hampered  by  the  lack  of  transportation,  a  condition  that  is 
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now  being  overcome,  while  concerning  petroleum,  the  matter  is  still  ; 
in  a  state  of  exi>erimentation.  I 

The  internal  taxes  paid  into  the  treasury  for  the  year  1928  amounted 
to  282,511,750.02  pesos,  while  the  new  tariff  system  which  went  into 
force  in  April  27,  1928,  had  by  January  paid  78,000,000  pesos,  the 
largest  amount  ever  taken  in  from  custom  duties.  The  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  customhouse  has  been  in  the  hands  of  a  German  expert 
brought  to  Chile  for  the  purpose. 

The  enforcement  of  the  new  banking  law  has  had  most  satisfactory  ^ 
results.  The  affairs  of  the  Spanish  Bank  of  Chile,  whose  failure  in 
1928  threatened  to  seriously  disturb  the  money  market,  are  in  the 
process  of  liquidation  according  to  the  terms  of  the  banking  law,  and 
it  is  probable  that  within  a  few  years  its  deposits  to  the  amount  of 
275,000,000  pesos  will  be  completely  paid  off.  {El  Mercurio,  Santiago, 
May  22,  1929.) 

COLOMBIA 

Balance  of  the  bank  of  the  republic. — In  contrast  with  the 
balances  of  June  30,  1928,  and  of  December  31  of  that  year,  the 
balance  of  the  Bank  of  the  Republic,  as  of  June  30,  this  year,  showed 
a  decrease  in  the  gold  reserve  and  increase  in  rediscounts.  The 
following  are  the  comparative  figures: 


^  June  20,  I92S 

Dec.  31,  1028  1 

June  30,  1929 

Gold  reserve: 

In  the  country . 

Held  abroad . 

Pesos 

. 1  23,410,000 

. j  39,C08,rO0 

Pesos 
24,937,000 
39, 721, 000 

Pesos 

25, 869, 000 
29,438,000 

Total . 

. . 1  fiZ418.000| 

. .  j  7,360.000 

64,658,000 

11,2.51,000 

55,307,000 
14. 7.53. 000 

i 

Note  circulation  had  fallen  on  June  30  of  the  present  year  to 
48,656,000  pesos,  as  compared  with  50,977,000  pesos  on  the  same  date 
in  1928  and  56,182,000  pesos  on  December  31,  1928. 

Profits  during  the  first  half  of  1928  were  higher  than  during  any 
previous  period,  due  to  the  high  rates  of  interest  prevailing  abroad. 
The  net  gains  amounted  to  929,496  pesos  and  were  distributed  as 
follows,  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  law:  _  ^ 


Reserve  fund _  185,  899.  20 

Coin|)ensatioii  and  retirement  fund _  46,  474.  80 

Dividend  to  stockholders,  6  jkjsos  per  share _ _ _  697,  122.  00 


Total . . . . . .  929,496.00 


{Revista  del  Banco  de  la  Republica,  Bogota,  July  1929.) 

COSTA  RICA  ! 

Insurance  policies. — As  a  result  of  the  enthusiastic  reception 
given  the  decision  of  the  National  Insurance  Bank  to  begin  the  ! 
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issuance  of  life  insurance  policies  of  1,000  colones,  as  mentioned  in 
the  July  issue  of  the  Bulletin,  the  directors  have  announced  that 
policies  will  now  be  available  under  the  same  conditions  for  amounts 
up  to  2,000  colones.  It  has  been  found  that  the  issuance  of  the  new' 
policies  for  which  no  medical  examination  is  required  has  greatly  facil¬ 
itated  the  work  of  the  various  agents,  particularly  in  remote  districts 
where  there  are  no  physicians.  {Diario  de  Costa  Rica,  San  Jose, 
April  27,  1929.) 

CUBA 

Budget  for  1929-30. — The  1929-30  budget,  sanctioned  June  28, 
1929,  by  President  Machado,  estimates  receipts  at  85,450,000  pesos 
and  expenditures  at  85,392,151.52  pesos,  leaving  a  favorable  balance 
of  57,848.48  pesos. 

Receipts  are  divided  as  follows: 

Pesos 

Customs  duties,  including  the  sums  reserved  for  the  fixed  budget.  41,  128,  000.  00 


Port  duties  and  port  improvement  taxes _  1,  750,  000.  00 

Consular  fees _  1,  600,  000.  00 

Transportation  taxes _ _ _ _ _  2,  690,  500.  00 

Land  taxes _ _ _  28,  431,  500.  00 

Loan  taxes _ _ _  5,  600,  000.  00 

National  lottery _ _ _  4,250,000.00 


Total  receipts.. _ _  85,  450,  000.  00 


From  the  above  general  receipts,  the  sum  of  17,705,269.94  pesos  is 
set  aside  for  the  payment  of  the  obligations  of  the  fixed  budget — that 
is,  the  foreign  and  internal  debt  services  and  certain  administrative 
charges. 

Ordinary  administrative  expenditures  are  divided  as  follows: 


Pesos 

Executive  Department. . . . . . .  487,720.00 

Department  of  State . . . . . .  1,  850,  722.  76 

Department  of  Justice _  394,  620.  00 

Department  of  Government . .  4,  733,  045.  00 

Treasury . . . .  6,  776,  978.  45 

Department  of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  I.iabor . 1,  190,  038.  62 

Department  of  Public  Works . . 4,  227,  777.  80 

Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  Fine  .Vrts _ _ 15,  737,  281.  44 

Department  of  Sanitation  and  Charity . . 5,  649,  947.  70 

War  and  Navy  Department _ _ _ _ _  12,  734,  324.  00 

Department  of  Communications _ _ 5,  355,  680.  00 

Port  dredging . . . . .  1,  187,  385.  00 

Special  public  works  fund _ _ _  25,  000.  00 

Special  veterans’  fund . . . . . .  7,  336,  360.  75 


Total _ _ _ _ _ _ _  67,  686,  881.  58 

Fixed  budget . . . . .  17,  705,  269.  94 


Expt'nditures . . . . 85.  :i92.  151.  52 

{Gaceta  Oficial,  Habana,  June  28,  1929.) 

65434— 29— Bull.  9 - 7 
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GUATEMALA 

Mortgage  loans. — It  was  stated  by  the  Minister  of  Promotion 
in  a  report  of  the  activities  of  that  department  during  the  year  1929, 
submitted  to  the  National  Legislative  Assembly  on  April  22,  1929, 
that  mortgage  loans  totaling  18,985,313  quetzales  had  been  issued 
during  that  year  in  Guatemala.  Of  the  7,517  properties  mortgaged, 
4,673  were  urban  and  2,844  rural,  the  amount  of  the  loans  being 
9,148,339.05  and  9,836,974.85  quetzales,  respectively.  These  figures 
represent  an  increase  in  credit  of  more  than  10,000,000  quetzales 
over  that  of  four  years  ago,  but  the  increase  both  in  number  of  mort¬ 
gages  and  amount  loaned  has  been  distributed  evenly  through  the 
years  and  according  to  the  Minister  of  Promotion  is  entirely  in 
accordance  with  the  growing  wealth  of  the  Republic.  Tabulated 
according  to  years  the  figures  are  as  follows: 


Year 


1924 . . . 

1925.. . . . . . . 

1926  . . . 

1927  . . . . 

1928  . . - _ _ _ _ 

{El  Guatemalteco,  Guatemala  City,  May  15,  1929.) 


Numlx*r  of 
proiierties 
mortgaged 

.Amount  of 
mortgages 

Quetzales 

5,  420 

1  8,  882,  047 

6,  154 

!  10,  264,  296 

6,  409 

11,486,826 

7,600 

1  15,  018,  937 

7,  517 

1  18,  98.5,  313 

HONDURAS 

The  N.4.TIONAL  BUDGET  FOR  1929-30. — On  June  26,  1929,  the 
Congress  approved  the  national  budget  for  the  ensuing  year,  basing 
it  on  an  estimated  income  of  13,101,922.78  pesos.  This  law  goes 
into  effect  on  August  1,  1929.  The  appropriations  were  assigned  to 
the  various  Government  departments  in  the  following  amounts: 

Pesos 

Department  of  Government _  1,  741,  100.  07 

Department  of  Justice _ 370,  500.  00 

Department  of  Health _  285,  000.  00 

Department  of  Foreign  Relations _  343,  485.  61 

Department  of  Public  Education _  983,  415.  72 

Department  of  Promotion,  Public  Works  and  Labor _  3,  903,  504.  00 

Department  of  War  and  Navy . . 1,  607,  059.  16 

Department  of  Treasury _ 1,  202,  119.  80 

Department  of  Public  Credit _ 2,  665,  738.  42 

13,  101,  922.  78 

(Boletin  Legislalivo,  Tegucigalpa,  June  26.  1929.) 
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MEXICO 

Bank  reserves. — The  Minister  of  Finance  has  ruled  that,  begin¬ 
ning  August  1 ,  hank  reserves  prescribed  by  law  as  guarantee  for  sight 
and  30-day  notice  savings  accounts  shall  henceforth  be  constituted 
by  Mexican  silver  coins  in  current  usage. 

Under  the  general  law  governing  credit  institutions  and  banking 
establishments,  the  proportion  of  reserves  to  deposits  may  vary  from 
20  to  33  per  cent  as  economic  and  financial  conditions,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  National  Banking  Commission,  warrant,  and  the  choice  of 
metal  depend  upon  the  state  of  the  market,  as  viewed  by  the  Finance 
Minister.  (£7  Universal,  Mexico  City,  July  6,  1929.) 

American  branch  bank. — The  National  City  Bank  of  New  York 
will  shortly  open  a  branch  in  Me.xico  City.  {El  Universal,  Mexico 
City,  July  4,  1929.) 


ARGENTINA 


University  extension  course. — The  first  lecture  for  1929  of 
the  course  given  annually  under  the  auspices  of  the  Popular  Ijec- 
ture  Institute  of  Buenos  Aires  was  held  before  a  large  and  apprecia¬ 
tive  audience  on  May  17,  1929.  Dr.  Carlos  Ibarguren,  president  of 
the  institute,  formally  opened  the  session  after  which  Dr.  Bernardo 
A.  Houssay,  member  of  the  Medical  Academy,  professor  of  physiology 
in  the  School  of  Medicine,  and  director  of  the  Institute  of  Physiologj’ 
of  Buenos  Aires,  spoke  on  the  future  of  science  in  Argentina.  Subse¬ 
quent  lectures,  to  be  given  once  a  week  until  October  4,  include 
studies  in  folklore,  international  relations,  government,  ornithology, 
economics,  city  planning,  agriculture,  medicine,  and  sociology.  Pre¬ 
sented  by  prominent  Argentine  lawyers,  writers,  scientists,  and 
scholars,  these  lectures  form  another  important  contribution  of  the 
Popular  Lecture  Institute  to  the  people  of  Buenos  Aires,  the  present 
year  being  the  fifteenth  since  the  organization  of  this  university 
extension  association.  {La  Prensa,  Buenos  Aires,  May  5,  16,  17,  and 
18,  1929.) 

Journalists’  society  assists  in  popular  education. — At  the 
present  time  the  Journalists’  Society  of  Mendoza  is  carrying  on  an 
active  program  for  popular  education.  Not  only  does  it  maintain  a 
public  library  and  free  clinics,  but  it  has  recently  established  free 
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night  schools  for  vocational  training.  In  these  are  offered  elementary 
courses  consisting  of  mathematics,  rending,  writing,  and  grammar  for 
illiterates  and  persons  who  have  had  only  a  small  amount  of  schooling, 
and  vocational  courses  in  which  stenography,  bookkeeping,  typewrit¬ 
ing,  drawing,  telegraphy,  commerce,  tailoring,  and  carpentry  are 
taught  those  having  a  more  complete  elementary  training.  The 
society  also  sp)onsors  a  cultural  extension  course  in  which  lectures 
and  accompanying  laboratory  classes  are  offered  in  hygiene,  natural 
and  applied  sciences,  history,  and  geography.  {Boletin  del  Museo 
Social  Argentina,  Buenos  Aires,  May,  1929.) 

Gift  to  “United  States  school.” — According  to  press  reports  the 
“United  States”  primary  school  of  Buenos  Aires  has  recently  received 
150  albums  with  photographs,  a  gift  from  North  American  school 
children. 

brazil 

Intellectual  cooperation. — At  its  meetings  held  last  winter  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  Brazilian  Committee  on  Intellectual  Cooperation 
working  with  the  International  Institute  of  Intellectual  Cooperation 
of  the  League  of  Nations  decided  to  appoint  a  representative  in  each 
of  the  Brazilian  States  to  cooperate  with  the  work  of  the  committee 
in  the  capital,  and  it  is  hoped  that  in  the  future  this  organization  will 
be  expanded  to  include  cooperating  committees  in  each  of  the  States. 
{La  Cooperation  Intellectuelle ,  Paris,  April  15,  1929.) 

Courses  for  teachers. — A  large  number  of  teachers  are  attending 
the  course  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  physical  education  and 
hygiene  section  of  the  Brazilian  Association  of  Education  by  one  of 
the  teachers  of  the  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 

Summer  school. — Twelve  teachers  and  students  left  New  York 
on  June  29  to  attend  the  short  summer  session  given  for  foreigners  a; 
Rio  de  Janeiro  under  the  auspices  of  the  Brazil  Research  Institute. 
The  courses,  which  are  to  be  given  in  English,  will  include  lectures  on 
geography,  history,  and  the  political,  economic,  and  social  develop¬ 
ment  of  Brazil.  A  course  conducted  in  French  will  deal  with  tropical 
biology.  Sight-seeing  trips  and  visits  to  schools  are  being  arranged 
for  the  afternoons. 

Arrangements  for  this  tour  were  made  with  the  Institute  of  Inter¬ 
national  Education  of  New  York  City  by  Dr.  Delgado  de  Carvalho, 
who.  Bulletin  readers  will  remember,  lectured  in  the  United  States 
in  the  spring. 

National  Education  Conference. — A  rejiort  from  the  American 
Consul  at  Sao  Paulo  deals  with  the  plans  that  are  being  made  for 
holding  the  Third  National  Educational  Conference  in  that  city 
during  the  week  beginning  September  7.  The  program  will  devote 
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special  attention  to  the  matter  of  secondary  education,  although  the 
question  of  promoting  vocational,  primary,  and  sanitary  education 
will  also  be  taken  up.  (Report  from  the  American  Consul,  Sao  Paulo, 
May  15,  1929.) 

CHILE 

New  primary  education  regulations. — A  recent  decree  giving 
greater  unity  to  primary  instruction  provides  for  three  grades  of 
schools  with  courses  of  two  years  each,  with  annexed  kindergartens, 
and  authorized  experimental  schools  of  the  Montessori,  Froebel,  and 
Decroly  type,  or  courses  in  agriculture,  home  economics,  classes  for 
supernormal,  subnormal,  mentally  handicapped  and  deficient  chil¬ 
dren,  and  reform  schools.  Children  must  be  between  4  and  6  years 
of  age  to  enter  the  kindergartens  and  between  6  and  15  to  attend  the 
primarj’  course.  In  any  community  where  there  are  20  children  of 
school  age  the  State  is  obliged  to  establish  a  school  having  at  least  a 
2-year  course,  and  in  thinly  settled  districts  itinerant  and  temporary 
schools  are  to  be  created.  {El  Mercurio,  Santiago,  April  9,  1929.) 

Vacation  courses. — Seventy-eight  teachers,  selected  from  200 
candidates,  attended  courses  for  experimental  classes  given  during 
the  month  of  February  and  the  first  part  of  March  in  the  Jos4  Abe- 
lardo  Nunez  Normal  School  of  Santiago.  The  following  courses  were 
given :  Educational  psychology,  statistics,  the  Decroly  system,  mental 
measurements,  education  of  the  abnormal  pupil,  the  Dalton  School 
system,  and  curriculum  planning.  In  the  city  of  Iquique  180  teachers 
attended  courses  in  the  following  subjects:  Psychology,  education, 
methods,  the  Decroly  system,  drawing,  modeling,  as  well  as  lectures 
on  biology,  child  care,  civics,  and  music.  {Revista  de  Educacion, 
Santiago,  April,  1929.) 

Large  bequests  to  philanthropy. — See  page  963. 

COSTA  RICA 

School  notes. — The  recent  message  of  the  President  of  Costa 
Rica  speaks  of  the  practical  trend  which  has  been  given  during  the 
past  school  year  to  primary  and  secondary  education,  by  stressing 
courses  in  hygiene,  agriculture,  sewing,  and  manual  training.  Appro¬ 
priations  were  made  to  the  school  boards  for  the  construction  and 
repairing  of  school  buildings. 

Five  teachers  brought  from  Switzerland  have  introduced  the  latest 
educational  theories  in  the  teaching  of  mathematics,  physics  and 
chemistry,  natural  sciences,  geology,  and  astronomy  in  the  Lyceum 
of  Costa  Rica  and  the  Secondary  School  for  Girls,  where  extra  curricu¬ 
lum  courses  for  adults  in  general  and  especially  for  teachers  are  being 
offered.  The  need  of  national  reforestation  has  been  the  subject  of 
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talks  given  in  the  rural  schools  throughout  the  country,  and  trees 
have  been  given  to  the  pupils  to  plant.  {Menmje  del  Presidente, 
May  19,  1929.) 

CUBA 

Growth  in  university  registration. — During  the  last  academic 
year  registrations  at  the  University  of  Habana  numbered  5,272,  the 
highest  figure  yet  reached  in  the  history  of  the  institution.  {Diario 
de  la  Marina,  Habana,  June  11,  1929.) 

Cuban  academy  receives  official  recognition. — The  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction  has  accorded  official  status  to  the  Cuban 
Academy,  correspondent  of  the  Royal  Spanish  Academy.  (Diario 
de  la  Marina,  Habana,  June  16,  1929.) 

History  of  the  university. — Dr.  Juan  M.  Dihigo  has  written  an 
elaborate  Historia  Sintetica  de  la  Universidad  de  Hahana  from  the 
year  of  foundation,  1728,  to  the  present  time.  Two  noteworthy 
features  of  the  work  are  a  list  of  all  the  theses  presented  by  graduates 
and  a  bibliography  of  writings  concerning  the  institution  since  1730. 
(Diario  de  la  Marina,  Habana,  June  2,  1929.) 

Development  of  physical  education. — Physical  education  in 
the  schools  of  Cuba  is  being  actively  developed  by  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  and  this  year  summer  vacation  courses  have 
been  opened  in  all  important  towns. 

ECUADOR 

Prizes  to  the  students  of  medicine. — On  May  24  the  prizes 
offered  by  Senor  don  Roberto  Levi  to  the  students  of  the  College  of 
Medicine  of  the  Central  University  at  Quito  were  awarded,  the  best 
papers  being  those  on  Tuberculosis  in  Quito:  Causes  of  increase  and 
Means  of  Control,  and  on  Child  Welfare  in  Ecuador.  These  prizes 
are  offered  with  a  view  to  stimulating  an  interest  in  the  social  and 
health  problems  of  the  country.  (Kl  Comercio,  Quito,  May  25,  1929.) 

New'  courses  for  wo.men. — The  Industrial  School  for  Women 
has  initiated  certain  new  courses  for  women.  One  is  in  typewriting, 
while  the  others  are  in  the  domestic  arts,  garment  cutting  and  scw'ing, 
machine  embroidery,  drawing  and  lace  making  by  hand,  this  last 
being  a  fast  disappearing  art.  (Kl  Comercio,  Quito,  May  26,  1929.) 

A  MUSEUM  OF  ART. — On  May  25,  1929,  the  collection  of  paintings 
and  sculptures  forming  the  nucleus  of  a  national  museum  of  art  was 
opened  to  the  public,  in  halls  set  aside  for  the  purpose  in  the  presi¬ 
dential  palace  at  Quito.  The  collection  includes  many  ancient  and 
valuable  paintings  of  colonial  times,  as  well  as  examples  of  sculpture. 
The  opening  commemorated  the  one  hundred  and  seventh  anniversary 
of  the  famous  battle  of  I^ichincha.  (El  Comercio,  Quito,  May  25, 
1929.) 
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HAITI 

Industrial  schools. — Work  was  begun  during  May  on  the  con¬ 
struction  of  two  industrial  schools  in  Port  au  Prince,  one  on  Cathedral 
Square  and  the  other  on  St.  Anne  Square. 

The  first  building,  which  will  consist  of  a  well-ventilated  and 
lighted  basement  and  two  floors,  will  be  constructed  with  cement 
blocks  and  hard  native  stone  laid  in  cement  mortar.  All  wood  will 
be  treated  to  prevent  the  ravages  of  termites. 

The  building  will  have  a  capacity  of  1 ,200  pupils  and  will  be  divided 
into  two  sections,  one  for  girls  and  the  other  for  boys,  completely 
separated.  Each  separate  section  will  consist  of  five  classrooms, 
office  for  the  principal  of  the  school,  and  a  dispensary  on  the  first 
floor,  and  six  classrooms  and  a  library  on  the  second  floor.  The 
basement  will  provide  four  large  workshops  for  the  boys’  school. 

The  school  on  St.  Anne  Square  will  also  be  a  2-story  building  and 
will  have  a  capacity  of  750  pupils.  The  first  floor  will  provide  two 
large  workshops,  two  of  medium  size  and  one  small  one,  on  one  side 
of  the  building;  tw'o  classrooms,  a  dispensary,  library,  and  storeroom 
on  the  other  side.  On  the  second  floor  will  be  a  large  drafting  room 
and  11  other  classrooms.  (Monthly  Bulletin,  published  by  office  of 
Financial  Adviser-General  Receiver,  Port  au  Prince,  May,  1929.) 

HONDURAS 

Educational  activity. — The  Normal  School  in  Tegucigalpa, 
until  recently  coeducational,  has  been  divided,  the  normal  classes  for 
men  now  being  held  in  Comay aguela.  A  new  building  for  the  latter 
is  projected,  as  it  is  impossible  to  accommodate  all  the  applicants  for 
admission  at  present.  The  normal  school  for  women  is  showing 
great  progress  and  has  recently  undertaken  such  activities  as  a  junior 
Red  (’ross  society,  a  society  for  the  care  of  children,  a  society  for  the 
protection  of  animals  and  plants,  and  the  establishment  of  a  “School 
Republic.”  Work  in  practical  civics  is  also  being  carried  on  most 
successfidly  in  the  primary  schools,  and  has  awakened  in  the  pupils  a 
real  interest  in  citizenship.  (El  Cronista,  Tegucigalpa,  May  25,  27, 
June  19,  and  July  2,  1929;  Teyucigal pa ,  June  9,  1929.) 

NICARAGUA 

School  activity. — The  Ministry  of  Fklucation  is  preparing  to  put 
into  effect  new  plans  for  the  school  year  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
certain  definite  needs  and  eliminating  waste.  With  this  in  view,  the 
Minister  of  Fklucation  issued  a  circular  to  the  school  inspectors  on 
June  3,  1929,  in  which  he  instructed  them  to  make  provision  for 
having  only  the  first  four  primary  grades  taught  in  all  the  public 
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schools  as  well  as  in  the  private  schools  recognized  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  fifth,  si.xth,  and  seventh  grades  will  be  taught  in  certain 
higher  schools  which  will  be  opened.  The  Minister  of  Education 
will  start  a  rural  school  wherever  the  attendance  of  at  least  25  pupils 
is  assured. 

The  principal  of  the  Christian  Brothers’  school,  which  has  a 
capacity  of  600  pupils,  has  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  educational 
authorities  by  which  the  Institute  Pedagogico  of  this  brotherhood 
will  be  recognized.  This  school  offers  courses  in  secondary  subjects, 
including  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  and  commercial  work. 

The  students  of  the  law  school  of  Managua  have  opened  free  night 
classes  for  workmen  and  poor  children  in  that  city. 

On  June  4,  the  President  of  the  Republic  signed  a  decree  setting 
the  last  Sunday  of  June  for  the  annual  celebration  of  Arbor  Day  in 
the  schools  throughout  the  country.  The  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
and  municipal  authorities  cooperated  with  the  schools  on  this  occasion. 
The  choice  of  trees  for  planting  was  to  be  made  according  to  their 
value  for  fruit,  timber,  or  ornamentation,  and  the  privilege  of  plant¬ 
ing  a  tree  was  conferred  on  pupils  as  a  reward  of  merit.  The  pupils 
of  the  Leon  schools  have  already  planted  many  trees,  which  they 
will  care  for.  The  chamber  of  commerce  of  that  city  has  offered  a 
prize  to  the  pupil  whose  tree  is  in  the  best  condition  at  the  end  of 
three  months,  and  another  to  the  one  whose  tree  is  most  flourishing 
at  the  ne.xt  Arbor  Day  celebration.  {El  Comercio,  Managua,  May 
21,  25,  and  26,  June  4,  5,  and  19,  1929;  Im  Tribuna,  Managua,  June 
4,  1929.) 

PANAMA 

School  statistics. — On  May  2,  the  first  day  of  the  1929-30  school 
term,  9,043  pupils  enrolled  in  the  15  public  primary  schools  in  Panama 
City  and  1,518  in  the  secondary  schools.  {Star  and  Herald,  Panama, 
May  4,  1929. 

SALVADOR 

CocNciL  OF  Education. — By  decree  of  May  8  the  E.xecutive  has 
organized  the  Council  of  Edu(‘ation  referred  to  in  the  governmental 
decree  of  April  23,  with  the  following  personnel : 

President,  Dr.  Eduardo  Alvarez;  chief  of  first  section,  Sefior  don 
Francisco  Moran;  chief  of  second  section,  Sehor  don  Nicohis  J.  Bran; 
chief  of  third  section,  Sefior  don  Jesus  L.  Palencia;  inspector  of  sec¬ 
ondary  teaching,  Sefior  don  Salvador  Calder6n  Kamfrez;  secretary, 
Sefior  Don  Francisco  Espinosa.  {IHario  Oficial,  San  Salvador,  May 
10,  1929.) 

Enrollment  of  iiioh-hchool  teachers. — With  the  purpose  of 
making  a  careful  s<‘lection  of  personnel  and  conducing  to  the  success  of 
secondary  education,  the  council  of  public  education  has  provided  for 
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the  enrollment  of  high-school  teachers  in  a  special  register,  and  after 
January  1,  1930,  no  one  not  inscribed  in  the  register  will  be  accepted 
as  a  teacher  in  any  high  school.  Teachers  desiring  to  enroll  are  to 
present  themselves  with  their  testimonials.  Foreign  degrees  or  docu¬ 
ments  must  be  previously  authenticated.  {Diario  del  Salvador,  San 
Salvador,  May  25,  1929.) 

Campaign  against  illiteracy. — The  members  of  the  Anti-Illit¬ 
eracy  Mission  which  is  carrying  on  its  work  in  the  country  under  the 
direction  of  the  council  of  public  education  have  succeeded  in  forming 
four  antiilliteracy  groups  with  254  pupils.  The  reason  that  the 
mission  has  not  had  larger  success  is  that  the  country  people  are  work¬ 
ing  in  the  fields  and  can  be  brought  together  only  with  great  difficulty. 
The  work  will  have  a  much  larger  sphere  of  action  in  the  coming 
months  when  the  Ministry  of  Education  appoints  special  teachers 
and  sends  them  to  places  where  the  influence  of  the  school  has  not 
yet  penetrated. 

In  the  Department  of  San  Miguel  a  number  of  planters  who  are 
interested  in  the  education  of  their  employees  have  established  schools 
on  their  property.  The  teaching  is  elementary  and  is  confined  to 
subjects  on  the  official  curriculum.  Funds  for  paying  the  teacher, 
building,  light, etc.,  are  furnished  by  the  individual  planters.  {Diario 
del  Sahador,  San  Salvador,  May  19,  22,  and  24,  1929.) 

Teachers  to  study  abroad. — The  Government  has  appointed 
three  more  teachers  to  go  to  Chile  for  the  purpose  of  studying  with 
the  other  teachers  already  sent  by  the  Government.  {Diario  del 
Salvador,  San  Salvador,  May  22,  1929.) 

School  named  after  Costa  Rica. — The  “Republic  of  Costa 
Rica”  School  was  recently  opened  in  San  Salvador  by  the  President 
of  the  Republic,  in  the  presence  of  many  high  educational  and  diplo¬ 
matic  officials.  There  is  already  a  school  in  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica, 
bearing  the  name  of  Salvador.  {Diario  Oficial,  San  Salvador,  May 
1,  1929.) 

united  states 

Intellectual  cooperation  between  Mexico  and  Ignited 
States. — A  group  of  10  prominent  citizens  of  California  form  the 
committee  of  organization  of  the  new  Inter-America  Foundation, 
whose  purpose  is  to  develop  cultural  relations  between  Mexico  and 
southern  California.  This  foundation,  whose  seat  will  be  in  Clare¬ 
mont,  is  to  give  greater  scope  to  the  excellent  work  which  has  been 
done  in  the  past  years  by  the  Claremont  colleges  in  promoting  greater 
good  will  between  the  two  Nations.  Plans  are  being  made  to  arrange 
for  exchange  professors  for  summer  school  work  between  the  National 
University  of  Mexico  and  California  Colleges,  scholarships  in  the 
United  States  for  Mexican  students  during  the  regular  college  year, 
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and  cooperation  with  preparatory  and  high  schools  which  are  attended 
by  Mexican  students  preparing  to  enter  colleges  in  the  United  States. 
Mr.  James  H.  Batten,  executive  secretary  of  the  foundation,  is  spend¬ 
ing  some  time  in  Mexico  consulting  with  educational  officials  relative 
to  the  future  work  of  the  new  organization. 

URUGUAY 

The  library  of  the  College  of  Law. — The  following  information 
concerning  the  library  of  the  College  of  Law  and  Social  Sciences  of 
the  National  University,  Montevideo,  has  been  received  from  its 
librarian.  This  library  was  originally  a  part  of  the  university  library, 
founded  in  1885,  but  later  its  growing  importance  made  it  necessary 
to  establish  it  as  a  separate  institution.  In  1911  it  was  moved  to  a 
modern  building  constructed  for  the  school  of  law.  To-day  it  con¬ 
tains  an  e.xcellent  collection  of  56,000  volumes.  It  is  supported  by  an 
annual  appropriation  of  12,000  pesos,  3,000  pesos  of  which  are  for  the 
purchase  of  new  books,  subscriptions  to  magazines,  and  binding  of 
books.  The  library  is  already  catalogued  by  authors,  and  a  card 
catalogue  by  subjects  is  now  in  preparation.  Later  a  general  index 
will  be  published  periodically.  The  reading  rooms  for  the  use  of 
teachers  and  students  are  large  and  comfortable. 

A  recent  law  which  provides  for  the  establishment  of  new  courses 
and  research  seminars  in  the  law  school  will  necessitate  a  larger  income 
for  this  library  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  upon  it.  At  present  it  is 
devoting  its  efforts  to  gathering  a  complete  list  of  Uruguayan  works 
on  law. 

New  university  building. — The  National  Council  of  Adminis¬ 
tration  has  been  authorized  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  to  expend 
600,000  pesos  in  the  construction  of  a  building  for  the  College  of 
Architecture  and  National  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  Only  architects 
graduated  from  the  National  University  or  approved  by  it  may  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  competition  for  plans.  Construction  will  be  awarded 
by  public  bid.  The  architectural  bureau  of  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Works,  acting  with  an  honorary  committee  composed  of  the  dean 
and  another  representative  of  the  School  of  Architecture,  the  president 
of  the  Architects’  Society,  the  director  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
and  the  director  or  another  representative  from  the  Bureau  of  Archi¬ 
tecture,  will  be  in  chaise  of  the  selection  of  the  site,  the  choice  of 
plans,  and  the  awarding  of  the  contract,  afterwards  supervising 
construction.  (Diario  Oficial,  Montevideo,  May  29,  1929.) 

New  student  federation. — On  April  26,  1929,  the  Federation 
of  University  Students  was  founded  by  delegates  from  the  Uruguayan 
students’  organizations  of  the  schools  of  medicine,  pharmacy,  agri¬ 
culture,  law,  engineering,  notarial  studies,  and  night  courses  in  the 
Cultural  Lyceum.  {El  Estiidiante  Lihre,  Montevideo,  April,  1929.) 
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VENEZUELA 

School  statistics. — According  to  the  recent  presidential  message 
Venezuela  has  1 ,860  public  primary  schools  in  chaise  of  2,369  teachers. 
There  are  18  public  secondary  schools  in  chaise  of  150  teachers. 
The  enrollment  in  both  public  and  private  primary  schools  is  111,939, 
and  in  tbe  secondary  schools  it  is  1,107.  During  the  last  school  year 
the  Government  spent  about  552,000  bolivars  in  scholarships  in  the 
secondary  schools.  {Mensaje  del  Presidente,  Caracas,  1929.) 


SOCIAL  WELFARE  and 
;  PUBLIC  HEALTH  ; 


Vaccination  campaign. — The  national  health  authorities  have 
undertaken  strict  measures  to  overcome  the  spread  of  smallpox. 
For  that  purpose  the  country  has  been  divided  into  nine  zones,  each 
in  charge  of  a  doctor  and  enough  assistants  to  cover  the  territory 
and  vaccinate  the  inhabitants  within  a  period  of  two  months.  Com¬ 
plete  records  of  the  number  of  persons  vaccinated  must  be  sent  to 
the  general  board  of  health  every  two  weeks,  and  any  case  of  small¬ 
pox  must  be  reported  by  telegraph.  Special  attention  must  be  given 
to  schools,  places  of  employment,  etc.  {El  Diario,  La  Paz,  June  6, 
1929.) 

BRAZIL 


National  Academy  of  Medicine. — On  June  30,  1929,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Academy  of  Medicine  celebrated  the  one-hundredth  anniversary 
of  its  foundation.  On  this  occasion  five  medical  congresses  were  held 
at  Kio  de  Janeiro,  from  June  30  to  July  7,  as  follows:  Fourth  Pan 
American  Congress  of  Hygiene,  Second  Pan  American  Congress  of 
Tuberculosis,  Tenth  Brazilian  Medical  Congress,  First  Brazilian 
Congress  of  Eugenics,  and  the  Third  Brazilian  Congress  of  Neurology. 
The  sessions  of  these  congresses  as  well  as  the  celebration  of  the 
academy’s  centenary  were  attended  by  many  distinguished  Latin 
American  and  European  scientists.  {Jornal  do  Brasil,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  June  22,  1929.) 


CHILE 

Large  bequest  to  PHiLANTHUorv. — One  of  Valparaiso’s  most 
distinguished  citizens,  Don  Carlos  Van  Buren,  died  on  April  25. 
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Connected  on  his  father’s  side  with  the  family  of  President  Van  Buren, 
of  the  United  States,  by  his  mother  he  was  descended  from  a  well- 
known  Chilean  family.  At  a  very  early  age  he  entered  the  employ 
of  the  Edwards  Bank  of  Valparaiso  and  40  years  later  he  had  become 
its  president.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  connected  with  many 
financial  and  commercial  institutions.  He  devoted  much  of  his  time 
and  wealth  to  helping  the  poor,  and  always  took  special  interest  in 
those  institutions  for  the  relief  of  disease  or  the  encouragement  of 
better,  more  healthful  ways  of  living.  In  his  will  he  has  continued 
this  interest,  having  made  such  a  distribution  as  will  benefit  humanity 
in  many  ways  and  hold  his  name  in  grateful  remembrance.  Besides 
bequests  to  his  relatives,  friends,  and  to  his  family  servants,  much 
of  his  wealth  is  to  be  distributed  in  varying  amounts  among  the 
charitable  and  educational  institutions  of  Valparaiso  and  Copiapo, 
his  native  town.  He  also  left  bequests  to  several  clubs. 

A  fund  of  250,000  pesos  is  provided  for  the  establishment  of  an 
institution,  to  be  named  for  his  mother,  where  mothers  shall  be  taught 
the  proper  care  and  feeding  of  children,  tending  to  overcome  the 
present  great  mortality  among  small  children;  this  fund  is  subject  to 
the  condition  that  the  Government  shall  within  two  years  after  his 
death  take  over  the  work  and  provide  for  its  support.  A  fund  of 
600,000  pesos  provides  for  founding  a  school  for  nurses  in  connection 
with  the  Hospital  of  San  Juan  de  Dios,  to  be  based  on  similar  institu¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States.  A  sum  of  30,000  pesos  is  to  establish  a 
naval  museum.  Two  funds  of  50,000  pesos  each  are  provided  for 
investing  in  bonds,  the  income  of  which  shall  establish  prizes  to  be 
awarded  in  annual  competition,  one  for  the  best  work  of  art  and  the 
other  for  the  best  literary  work.  A  fund  of  250,000  pesos  is  provided 
for  the  establishment  of  an  eye  clinic  in  Valparaiso.  This  is  subject 
to  the  condition  that  the  Government  will  subscribe  a  similar  amount 
within  two  years  of  his  death,  otherwise  the  fund  will  not  be  available. 
Besides  the  above  bequests  and  provisions,  the  will  establishes  three 
foundations  of  300,000  pesos  each  to  be  used  for  building  and  main¬ 
taining  the  the  following  welfare  institutions;  The  first  named  for  his 
mother,  under  the  administration  of  his  closest  friends  provides  for 
building  “healthful  and  happy”  living  quarters  for  the  poor.  This 
work  is  to  begin  in  Valparaiso,  being  continued  later,  if  necessary,  in 
Vina  del  Mar  and  other  places.  The  second  foundation,  also  named 
for  his  mother,  provides  for  the  establishment,  under  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  his  friends,  of  an  institution  where  young  girls  may  be  cared 
for  and  taught  to  support  themselves.  The  third  foundation  provides 
for  the  dstablishment  of  a  similar  institution  for  boys,  with  the  con¬ 
dition  that  the  Government  will  assume  the  care  of  it  and  provide  an 
equal  sum  toward  it,  within  two  years  after  his  death.  {El  Mercurio, 
Santiago,  April  26,  1929;  P'l  Mercurio,  Valparaiso,  May  1,  1929.) 
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COSTA  RICA 

Teachers’  health  certificate. — In  order  to  better  safeguard  the 
health  of  Costa  Rican  school  children,  President  Gonzalez  Viquez 
issued  a  decree  on  March  24,  1929,  providing  that  every  teacher  or 
professor  in  active  service  present  a  health  certificate  to  the  author¬ 
ities  certifying  that  he  is  not  suffering  from  any  contagious  disease 
or  one  which  incapacitates  him  for  his  work.  Such  certificates  are 
to  be  given  free  of  charge  by  the  various  public  health  offices  or  regular 
physicians,  and  shall  be  renewed  annually  or  more  often  if  there  is 
good  reason  on  the  part  of  the  school  authorities  to  suspect  that 
the  teacher  is  suffering  ill  health.  No  teacher  or  professor  who  does 
not  present  a  health  certificate  shall  receive  an  appointment.  (Za 
Gaceia,  San  Jose,  March  26,  1929.) 

CUBA 

Campaign  against  tuberculosis. — Good  progress  is  reported  in 
the  campaign  being  w'aged  against  tuberculosis  at  the  dispensaries 
maintained  in  the  interior  of  the  country  by  the  Patronato  Contra  la 
Tisis.  The  cost  of  the  work  is  met  by  the  proceeds  of  a  special  tax, 
which  amounted  to  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  during  the 
first  five  months  of  this  year.  {Diario  de  la  Marina,  Habana,  June 
8,  1929.) 

Nurses’  training  school  exhibition. — An  exhibit  of  the  work 
done  by  the  first,  second,  and  third  year  classes  at  the  nurse  training 
school  of  the  National  Hospital  was  opened  in  June.  {Diario  de  la 
Marina,  Habana,  June  14,  1929.) 

GUATEMALA 

Child  welfare  society. — Information  has  been  received  through 
official  sources  that  a  number  of  persons  interested  in  child  welfare 
recently  met  in  Guatemala  City  and  oqianized  a  society  to  carry  on 
such  work  throughout  the  country.  Its  program  of  action  as  outlined 
in  its  constitution,  approved  by  the  Goveniment  on  February  20, 1929, 
is  in  part  as  follows ; 

Creation  and  maintenance  of  inotliers’  liomes  and  day  nurseries  for  children 
under  6  years  of  age  whose  mothers  are  employed;  establishment  of  milk  stations 
and  nurseries  for  children  less  than  2  years  of  age  in  suitable  and  convenient 
places;  maintenance  of  clinics  where  mothers  and  children  may  receive  free 
treatment;  collection  of  statistics  on  infant  mortality  and  its  contributing  causes; 
creation  and  maintenance  of  children’s  hospital;  distribution  of  educational  mate¬ 
rial  on  hygiene  and  child  care;  establishment  of  school  of  nursing  and  social 
visitors;  establishment  of  ehildnui’s  libraries,  parks,  and  playgrounds;  provision 
of  more  efTeetive  protection  to  abandoned  mothers  and  children  and  extension  of 
influence  toward  enactment  of  legislation  to  benefit  working  mothers. 

The  society  will  be  directed  by  a  committee  of  nine  members,  one  of 
whom  is  to  bo  the  physician  in  charge,  and  its  expenditures  met  by 
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voluntary  contributions  and  appropriations  made  by  the  Government. 
{El  Guaiemalteco,  Guatemala  City,  April  8,  1929.) 

New  chair  of  hygiene. — On  April  4,  1929,  a  decree  was  issued  by 
President  Chacon  creating  a  chair  of  public  hygiene  in  the  School  of 
Medicine  in  Guatemala  City.  According  to  the  provisions  of  the 
decree  the  program  of  studies  will  be  decided  by  the  school,  although 
recommendations  are  to  be  made  by  the  General  Bureau  of  Public 
Health.  This  course  will  be  entirely  separate  from  the  regular  course 
in  hygiene.  {El  Guatemalteco,  Guatemala  City,  April  10,  1929.) 

MEXICO 

Reduction  in  cost  of  living. — The  National  Public  Health 
Department  is  meeting  wdth  success  in  its  active  campaign  to  reduce 
the  price  of  meat  in  the  Federal  District.  Among  the  measures 
which  have  contributed  to  the  decline  in  market  prices  were  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  20  per  cent  in  transportation  charges  and  lowered  sanitary 
inspection  fees.  {El  Universal,  Mexico  City,  June  16,  1929.) 

NICARAGUA 

School  for  nurses. — The  Board  of  Social  Welfare  inaugurated  a 
school  for  nurses  on  June  1,  located  next  to  the  General  Hospital  in 
Managua.  A  thorough  course  in  theory  and  practice  is  given  under 
the  instruction  of  the  best  physicians  in  the  country.  The  Board  of 
Social  Welfare  of  Managua  awards  10  scholarships,  consisting  of 
instruction,  board,  and  10  cordobas  a  month.  Other  towns,  munici¬ 
palities,  or  private  persons  may  establish  similar  scholarships  in  the 
school.  Applicants  for  admission  are  required  to  be  between  10  and 
32  j’cars  of  age,  to  have  finished  the  course  of  primary  instruction,  and 
to  present  a  certificate  of  good  conduct.  The  school  will  also  give 
courses  in  homo  nursing  where  women,  especially  mothers,  may  learn 
the  principles  of  care  of  the  sick  and  the  proper  feeding  of  children. 
{El  Comercio,  May  28,  1929,  and  La  Tribuna,  Managua,  May  27, 
1929.) 


ARGENTINA 


Death  of  Dr.  Jos6  Le6n  Suarez. — It  was  with  deep  regret  that 
the  Pan  American  Union  learned  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Jos6  Leon  Suarez, 
eminent  Argentine  internationalist,  jurist,  historian,  journalist,  and 
educator.  Dr.  Jos6  Ij^*on  Suarez  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
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problems  of  the  American  continent  and  everywhere  enjoyed  the 
reputation  of  an  authority  on  such  matters.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  an  honorary  member  of  many  national  and  foreign  intellectual 
societies  and  had  the  distinction  of  having  been  decorated  on  numerous 
occasions  by  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  foreign  nation.  {La  Prensa, 
Buenos  Aires,  July  8,  1929.) 

VENEZUELA 

Centenary  of  the  death  of  BolIvar. — Preparations  have  al¬ 
ready  been  begun  in  Venezuela  for  the  commemoration  on  December 
17,  1930,  of  the  first  centenary  of  the  death  of  the  great  liberator. 
Nor  have  the  other  American  Republics  which  owe  their  independence 
to  this  patriot  failed  to  make  known  their  desire  to  participate  in  the 
ceremonies  held  in  his  honor.  Ecuador,  for  example,  has  already 
asked  and  received  a  place  in  the  principal  nave  of  the  National 
Pantheon  to  the  left  of  the  tomb  of  Bolivar  for  the  ceremony  of  the 
unveiling  of  the  plaque  symbolic  of  the  gratitude  of  the  Venezuelan 
people  to  the  father  of  their  country,  and  Colombia  has  begun  making 
arrangments  for  the  reproduction  of  the  famous  Tenerani  statue  of 
Bolivar  in  bronze,  representing  the  great  patriot  in  all  the  sadness  of 
his  last  days,  to  give  Venezuela  on  this  occasion.  The  original  statue 
was  made  as  a  gift  to  Colombia  by  General  Paris.  {Gaceta  Oficial  de 
los  Estados  Unidos  de  Venezuela,  Caracas,  June  21,  1929;  El  Universal, 
Caracas,  May  22,  1929.) 
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REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  JULY  15,  1929 


Subject 


BRAZIL 

Manufacture  and  sale  of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  in  Per¬ 
nambuco. 

Collee  shipments  from  Pernambuco,  quarter  ended  Dec.  2S, 
1928. 

Reorganization  of  match  corporation . . 

2  new  hotels  in  Parana . . 


Notes  on  the  railways  of  Brazil . . . 

Contract  for  water  drainage  in  Sao  Paulo . . 

Proimsetl  construction  of  175  miles  of  concrete  road  in  Parana. 

Industrial  and  public  works  development . . 

Brazilian  rice  production  and  trade.. . . . . 

Progress  in  Kspirito  Santo  during  (lerioil  of  administration  of 
the  present  governor. 

State  and  municipal  appropriations  for  roads,  for  the  year  1929, 
Sao  Paulo. 

Parana  to  inspect  agricultural  einort  proilucts . 

Colonization  and  immigration  in  Victoria . . 

Kio  cotTee  exports  during  May,  1929,  and  market  conditions.. 

Pernambuco . 

venient  at  Santos . 


'•pporlunity  of  a  10-cent  store  in  Perm 
Threatened  congestion  of  freight  move 


Date  \ 

.\uthor 

1929 

May  11 

H.  Livingston  Hartley,  vice 

consul  at  Pernambuco. 

May  14 

Do. 

May  15 

Do. 

May  16 

C.  R.  Cameron,  comsul  at  Sao 

Paulo. 

May  21 

Do. 

May  23 

Claude  I.  Dawson,  consul 

general  at.  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

May  25 

C.  R.  Cameron. 

May  30 

Do. 

May  31 

Claude  I.  Dawson. 

June  5 

Do. 

June  6 

R.  J.  Clarke,  vice  consul  at 

Victoria. 

June  8 

C.  R.  Cameron. 

...do..... 

Do. 

June  10 

R.  J.  Clarke. 

June  11 

Cleude  I.  Dawson. 

June  12 

H.  Livingston  Hartley. 

.  June  18 

Kred  D.  Fisher,  consul  at 

Santos. 

•ubj«ct 


Author 


CHILE 


COLOMBIA 


DOMINICAN  REPl'BLIC 


Kefiulation  for  bageage  of  travelers  by  airship,  decree  issued 
Mar.  20,  1029,  Umcial  Kegister,  May  1. 


Legation. 


HONDUBAS 


MEXICO 


SALVADOR 


URVGUAV 


VENBZI'ELA 
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Reports  received  to  July  15,  1929 — Continued 


street  paving  in  Iquique. 


June  12  I  Stephen  C.  \Vorster,  vice 
consul  at  Iquique. 


Landslides  interrupt  tratlic  on  highwa>  between  Armenia  and 
Ibague. 

Municipal  public  utilities  of  Medellin . 


May  29  William  E.  Chapman,  consul 
at  Cali. 

June  11  ;  Carlos  C.  Hall,  vice  consul  at 
Medellin. 


Annual  reiwrt  of  the  Matanzas  district  for  year  1928 . ' 

Review  of  the  Santiago  de  Cuba  consular  district,  quarter 
ended  Mar.  31,  1929. 

Termination  of  the  1928-29  sugar  crop  in  Cuba . 


.\pr.  20  :  Warren  C.  Stewart,  vice consu 
,  at  Matanzas. 

June  1  1  Edward  T.  Nathan,  consul  a 
I  Santiago  de  Cuba. 

June  21  I  L.  J.  Kenna,  consul  general  at 
llabana. 


Report  of  the  customs  receivership  for  1928 .  June  4  Legation,  Santo  Domingo. 


Report  on  ecxtnomics  and  agricultural  conditions  in  northern 
Haiti. 

Financial  statement  for  month  ending  May  31,  1929 . 


May  28  Corey  F.  Wood,  vice  consul  at 
Cape  Haitien. 

June  18  Legation. 


Opiwrtunity  for  investment  in  a  brewery  in  Tegucigalpa. 

Telephone  and  telegraph  system  of  Honduras . 

Annual  report  on  commerce  and  industries  for  year  1928.. 


June  28  Geo.  P.  Shaw,  consul  at 
Tegucigalpa. 

June  1  Do. 

May  25  ,  Do. 


Construction  in  Monterrey;  building,  street  itaving,  and  high¬ 
ways. 

Census  to  be  taken  in  Mexico  on  May  15, 1930,  will  cover  not 
only  population,  but  agriculture,  stock  raising,  and  in¬ 
dustries. 

NICARAGUA 

Report  of  the  activities  of  the  sanitary  deimrtment  for  .\pril, 
1929. 

PANAMA 

Road  building  in  the  Republic  of  Panama . 


June  10  !  William  E.  Copley,  consul  at 
Monterrey. 

June  18  I  William  Dawson,  consul  gen- 
!  eral  at  Mexico  City. 


May  3  i  Samuel  J.  Fletcher,  consul  at 
^  Blueflelds. 


June  14  .  H.  D.  Myers,  vice  consul  at 
'  Panama  City. 


Transportation  costs  in  Salvador . 

Factory  for  the  manufacture  of  straw  hats . 

The  market  for  sporting  goods . . 

Salvadoran  customs  tariff  changes  on  athletic  gooils. 
Shortage  of  rice  and  maize  cro|>s . 


June  11  I  E.  Carlton,  consul  in 

charge,  San  Salvador. 

-—do . I  Do. 

June  14  1  Do. 

June  15  I  Do. 

June  29  Do. 


Importation  of  fresh  fruits  into  Uruguay... 
Building  and  paving  work  in  Montevideo. 


May  24  C.  Carrigan,  consul  general  at 
Montevideo. 

May  28  Do. 


Review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  Maracaibo  district, 
quarter  ended  Mar.  31, 1929. 

The  Venezuela  Government  takes  over  match  factory  pre¬ 
viously  run  by  an  English  company. 


May  3  Jay  Walker,  vice  consul  at 
I  Maracaibo. 

May  28  J.  Wadsworth,  vice  consul  at 
Caracas. 


